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Q: In the long run, how much of 
the Japanese productivity move- 
ment can be assimilated into 
American society, given the dif- 
ferences in the American people? 





A: I suppose not all the programs 
can be effectively implemented in 
the American environment 

because of the differences in culture 
and social background. However, 
productivity is a new concept ac- 
tually introduced by Americans 
into Japan. Most of the productivity 
oriented programs have either U.S. 
origin or European origin. I don’t see 
why some of the programs cannot 
be effectively implemented in this 
environment if you are to make a 
slight adjustment or improvement 
in those originally Japanese 
programs. 


fashioned union has a basic con- 
cept of maintaining the old crafts. 
Yours is a craft oriented union even 
though you do have industrial 
workers in them. Today’s crafts 
may not be needed tomorrow, so ob- 
viously if the union will stay with 
the old principle, they lose the 
grounds for the organization itself. 
So they have to change. I think the 
same thing can be said about 
management. The management 
mentality has to change; human 
values in a transitional society have 
to change. 








Q: Which do you think are most 
likely to work? 


A: Obviously, the programs with 
heavy emphasis on hardware 
technology have no weaknesses as 
far as the transferability is concern- 
ed because you have the same 
technology regardless of the cultural 
environment. However, if you start 
going into a software area, par- 
ticularly with respect to the human 
resource oriented programs, ob- 
viously the mentality of the people 
has a great deal to do with the effec- 
tiveness of the program. But I 
think basically people are the same 
regardless of where they come 
from. The famous Harris and 
Moran study shows that human 
vanity is the same, regardless of 
nationality. 





Q: Specifically, I was thinking 
about the adversarial 
relationship the unions seem to 
have with management. 


adversary relationship at all. Ob- 
viously you are not living in the 
same society you used to live in 
back in the 1940’s or 1950’s. People 
have to change. The unions have 
been so far basing their strategy on 
confrontation with management. 
But also it is true that the old- 


Q: How can you change attitudes? 
Sometimes, they seem to be more 
polarized than ever. 





A: I don’t think so. Look at what 
happened to the United Auto 
Workers. You can’t possibly have 
expected the members as well as the 
leadership to agree to freeze the 
pay at all. You couldn’t have 
possibly expected Doug Fraser to 
sit on the board of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. It’s a conflict of 
interest—but he’s sitting on the 
board. That’s a tremendous men- 
tality change on the part of the un- 
ion. They realized that the social 
environment they are living in 
changed and they have to change. 
If they can do that, why can’t the 
other unions—because they are 
basically facing the same problem. 
If the unions stay with the same 
old values, they will not be able to 
survive. 

Anytime you have to go through 
drastic social change the people’s 
mentality changes also. You may 
take for granted that in Japan a 
cooperative relationship existed be- 
tween labor and management. 
That’s not true. They used to have 
an adversary relationship. The 
Japanese union movement was 
based on the old style British 
socialism. And the union leadership 
used to think that creating a 
totalitarian society through class 
struggle was the basic goal. So they 
walked out for political reasons and 
quite often we saw in extreme 
situations where the union walkout 
bankrupted many of the Japanese 
companies. Then we realized that 
that was no way to restructure the 


Japanese economy. 





Q: This was directly after the 
war? 





A: Back in the 1950’s. Of course, 


the initiative came from manage- 
ment but in order to restructure 
the Japanese economy, it was essen- 
tial that the union come into the 
productivity movement, so they 
very persistently and persuasively 
got the unions to come into the 
movement. During that period of 
time, we had a great struggle be- 
tween the moderate union 
leadership and old conventional 
union leaders. Toward the end of 
the 1950's, we all agreed that such 
change was necessary and we saw 
the emergence of the new unions. 
Cooperation with management 
was essential for their own survival 
and would be beneficial for unions 
as well as for management. 





Q: Was this at the same time 
that the quality control circles 
went in? 


control circles actually 
started back in 1962. And this 
mentality change took place in the 
1950’s. So it all worked out quite 
well for us because by then we had 
sort of an implied private agree- 
ment between management and 
labor that the cooperative 
relationship was essential for ex- 
panding the size of the pie. They 
preferred to work together rather 
than argue the percentage points 
which have to be allocated to either 
management or labor. 





Q: I read that America raises 
lawyers and Japan raises 
engineers. Lawyers sit around 
and argue about how to divide 
the pie but engineers expand the 
pie. 








A: Yes. We’ll be graduating around 
450,000 college students this year. 
More than 20 percent come from 
engineering schools. You graduate 
somewhere around 850,000 every 
year. Of the total, you have 5.5 per- 
cent graduating from engineering 
schools. 
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Q: I understand that in Japan the 
engincers work more closely 
with the actual production people. 








A: Right. What the Japanese com 
panies do is to let them go through 
on the job training. Sometimes 
Japanese companies set aside one to 
two years to train engineers on the 
job. So Japanese engineers will be 
exposed to production as well as 
design and to various aspects of the 
management of the corporation as 
So that by the time they 
become design engineers, for ex 


well 


ample, they know the requirements 
of the production area. Therefore, 
they do not place constraints on the 
production department in design 
ing new products 

In the United States, design 
engineers are design engineers 
always. Therefore, they put into 
the design the maximum of their 
knowledge. They couldn’t care less 
about the production department, 
so they place all kinds of con 
straints on them. Sometimes the 
production department has to buy 
new equipment for the parts of the 
component, which tends to raise 
the prices of American products 
Because of the production orienta 
tion on the part of Japanese 
engineers, Japanese products are 
cheaper. 


A: That’s true—until such time as 
you get accustomed to the Japanese 
method you become frustrated and 
you are poor Japanese managers 
Sometimes you become lost 
because Japanese managers very 
seldom tell subordinates what they 
are to do. But on the other hand, the 
Japanese think the subordinate 
has to be just as innovative as 
managers. The manager expects 
subordinates to come up with a lot 
of suggestions and new ideas. So 
each side sits tight and nothing hap- 
pens. But finally, both sides find 
out what the other side wants. And, 
of course, Americans like the idea 
of having their views and ideas 
reflected in management deci- 
sions. And Japanese managers in 
turn appreciate the innovative 
suggestions. They usually work 
quite well. It takes usually a year 
or two before Japanese management 
becomes accustonied to the 
behavior of Americans. 


Q: By losing money? 








A: By losing money or suspension 
from the job and, in very severe 
cases, they discharge people. But 
the Japanese have never been 
brave enough to do what President 
Reagan did. But, I think, even the 
radical union involving the rail 
system, starting last year, was 
prevented from the idea of walking 
out on strike because of the severe 
public criticism. Because the public 
are the ones who suffer. 














A: Yes, we do have government 
employees organized into unions. 





im Ouchi’s book 
How Americ: 
Meet the 


scribe 


hure 























A: Yes. They run the system in the 
same way. In the decision making 
area, most of the white collar 
workers are consulted by their 
supervisors. The managers depend 
very much upon the support of staff 
and subordinates in coming up 
with decisions. Yery seldom do you 
see the situations in which 
managers themselves make deci- 
sions right away and tell people 
later. 


A: Yes, we have in the national 
railway system, which is a public 
corporation and employs almost 
half a million people. They have 
several craft type unions. Some 
still pursue the old class struggle 
principle and they do walk out on 
strike often. However, usually the 
Japanese strike lasts a couple or 
three days. Most don’t even last 
that long. The economic impact of 
a strike is very slight but you cer- 
tainly go through an inconvenience 
with all public transportation 
systems coming to a halt. 


A: I don’t think you can make a 
flat statement like that. Because 
you see the difference in the 
performance of federal employees 
depending on the agency. You look 
at the old traditional established 
agencies and compare their 
performance against the new agen- 
cies, such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency or the Energy 
Department or a few others, those 
new ones which unfortunately will 
be phased out. 
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A: They usually will be subjected to 
disciplinary action by manage- 
ment. 


A: Poorly organized but at the out- 
set of the programs, you found that 
the staff were very young and well- 
educated and that they worked 
very hard. 














A: Not exactly, but at least they 
worked hard. People worked hard 
as compared, perhaps, to people in 
the old traditional departments 
because of the fact that people who 
came to the newly emerging 
departments had a goal of their own. 
They wanted to do something in 
the area of improving the environ- 
ment. They wanted to do 
something in the area of education. 
When people have an ideal they 
work hard. It’s purely a matter, I 
suppose, of recognizing the impor- 
tance of what they have to do. In the 
old traditional department it 
becomes a routine thing and an em- 
ployee turns out to be mediocre 
because of the lack of motivation. 
However, I think it’s entirely 
dependent upon the attitude of 
management. If anything dis- 
courages the federal employee from 
becoming motivated I think it is 
the politically oriented way you run 
the departments. Every time the 
Administration changes, the 
Secretary will bring in a group of 
political appointees and people who 


are below don’t know how to cope 
with the change for the first several 


months. Then after they become 
accustomed, they look towards the 
next three years to just go along 
and then expect another change to 
come in again. You go through that 
cycle all the time. 


§ 
™ 


happens to be a political appointee. 
And you cannot rely heavily upon 
the bureaucrats because they have 
their own mind. So you become a 
sort of nominal figure. 

















They aren’t affected at all. As a 
matter of fact, they think they can 
run the country—even though they 
don’t say that. The politician has to 
depend upon the bureaucrats 
because politicians do not have the 
expertise in government. They 
don’t have political appointees. The 
only political appointees we have 
in each ministry are the minister 
and the vice minister for political 
affairs. That’s good and bad. Good 
because of continuity and the con- 
sistency of the government policy. 
On the other hand, if you happen 
to be a very bright minister, you 
can’t run the ministry because you 
are alone. Perhaps your vice 
minister might help but he also 


A: Both systems have merit and 
demerit. But consider the fact that 
the largest number of government 
employees are bureaucrats. If you 
place heavy emphasis on the 
motivation of the bureaucrat then 
obviously the Japanese system 
works better than the American 
political system. 











A: Yes, they know that they, not the 
politicians, run the country. That 
gives a tremendous morale boost to 
people who want to be in the 
government. 


The Japanese, as you know, 
have a lifetime employment system 
and it is quite difficult to make a 
transition from one organization to 
another organization in midcourse. 

There is an exception—the 
government employee. If you ob- 
tain a high position in the govern- 
ment, you can slide right into the 
high ranks of the private corpora- 
tion, because private corporations 
highly value the talent and ex- 
perience of the government em- 
ployee. The reason is very simple: 
The Japanese consider the essen- 
tial role the government has to play 
is that of the planner. And govern- 
ment bureaucrats tend to develop 
plans based upon the macropicture 
and the long range, because they ob- 
viously have to work for a long 
period of time and they have a 
national interest, rather than the 
political interest of the region which 
elected the politician. Therefore, 
they tend to develop the expertise 
for thinking of any new program’s 
macroimpact, both global and 
domestic. That’s kind of a rare 
talent and the private sector would 
really like to have that kind of 
talent. So in Japan we find the 
cream of the crop and the finest 
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university graduates going into 
government service. That’s the 
quickest way to go up. 





Q: Are the salaries more in 
private industry? 








A: Not a lot, but I'll say the salary 
scale for government employees is 
lower than the comparable one in 
the private sector. But they endure 
that because of the interest in the 
work they perform. After waiting 
20 years, they really get what they 
have been after, a high position in 
the private sector. When you reach 
the age of 50, your supervisor will 
come and tell you that they have a 
very good job for you in the private 


sector and would you consider it. If 


you say no, then it’s fine, you have 
that option. But you will discover 
that you will be transferred to 
some other position, some nominal 
position without any authority. So 
people prefer to retire before that 
and go into the private sector. 


tion to become an adviser, so that a 
younger one has an opportunity to 
move up. That’s an adjustment 
we've made in our system. If we 
don’t do that, we’d have a large 
number of unemployed people. So 
we started to develop this relatively 
new system. 





Q: Is the attitude toward govern- 
ment among the workers in 
Japan different than it is here? 


Japanese government does not 
directly interfere with business ac- 
tivities. They do take an indirect 
role in attempting to restructure 
that sort of society so that we can 
constantly have a high perfor- 
mance in productivity. But they 
primarily let the market function 
take care of that. 





Q: Do they let businesses fail? 














Q: So this is done for them and not 


n their own initiative‘ 








A: That’s right. This is done for 
them by the people high up in 
government. 




















A: No, your wages actually don’t 
decrease unless you are to stay with 
the company after you reach a 
compulsory retirement age. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you stay with a 
company and you reach the age of 
55. The company offers you a posi- 
tion in a subsidiary or the option to 
remain with the company for less 
pay with all the retirement benefits. 











A: Well, you might work 10 years. 
It depends; perhaps 5 years. But cer- 
tainly you give up a good line posi- 
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A: A little different, I suppose. Our 
basic concept of the government is 
different. Our concept of the 
government is for it to become a 
planner and for it to take the na- 
tion on the path of economic 
progress, because we certainly do 
not intend to become a military 
power as the United States ob- 
viously does. So the government role 
becomes a supportive one, like a 
teacher’s role, in leading the country 
to prosperity. Raising the 
economic standard will raise the 
standard of living for the people. If 
that’s the duty of the government, 
they have to cooperate with 
business. Contrary to the popular 
concept in the United States, the 


A: If they are in local activity, low 
technology, low value industry us- 
ing a proportionately large amount 
of energy and raw material, then 
we let them go down the drain. 





Q: They just aren’t going to prop 
them up forever? 








A: No, again because we don’t 
have the political considerations. 
Here, you have important politi- 
cians who push for survival of such 
companies if the company is 
located in their district. Because if 
he does not do that, there’ll be high 
unemployment and he will not have 
a chance for re-election. But over 
there, since the bureaucrats are the 
ones who run the country, they 





couldn’t care less about a company 
going down—or that a Diet mem- 
ber is interested in it. 





Q: I have read that women and 
minorities are excluded from the 
top levels of management in in- 
dustry there. Is that also true in 
the government? 








A: It is true. They are rather disad- 
vantaged there. Because most 
ladies set their primary goal as 
marriage—rather than a 
professional career. So most of the 
time we find that young girls 
starting to work for the company or 
government offices resign from 
their post after they reach the age of 
25 or 26. They get married. Some of 
them choose to return after they 
raise their children when they can 
have more time to work. But most of 
the time they stay retired from ac- 
tive business or government affairs. 
Because of that, you seldom find 
Japanese woman executives. 











A: Oh, there are some. And of 
course, you find the largest number 
of them in the Bureau of Women, in 
the Ministry of Labor. 


if an employee has graduated from 
a university majoring in either 
engineering or liberal arts and has 
put in so many years with the com- 
pany, as against the high school 
graduate doing clerical or routine 
work, we can almost identify 
through the computer how much he 
or she is getting. That’s how rigid 
the Japanese wage scale is. Perform- 
ance has very little to do with the 
amount of salaries or wages that you 
receive. 








‘ 

foe 
Japan, we cannot lay off people 
because we have a lifetime employ- 
ment system. In a declining 
economy, when the company cannot 
afford to maintain excess labor 
forces, they use many techniques 
like in-house transfer, re-training 
and so forth. But the first thing they 
do is to reduce the amount of 
bonuses. They already have this 
money accumulated and so 
without suffering they can make ad- 
justment. They can keep excess 


a 


employees this way; they do not 
have to lay off people. It gives them 
time to make adjustments. 














A: Usually, if you graduate from 
schools about the same year, you 
have just about the same chance of 
being promoted to a next higher 
level. Of course, if you come from 
the better colleges, like the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, you obviously have a 
better chance of making it to 
management positions faster than 
the others. But in Japan, we do 
know that we have just about the 
same chance as anybody else, 
depending upon the length of service 
we put in with the same organiza- 
tion. 











A: Yes, because of that fact the 
primary determinative factor at all 
wage levels is length of service and 
also the educational background. So 


A: Yes, we have bonuses. Not 
necessarily for individual out- 
standing performance but 
everybody gets bonuses twice a 
year, regardless of what kind of job 
you perform. As a matter of fact, 
we have a very egalitarian salary 
system: regardless of your position 
you are usually entitled to receive 
the same percentage bonuses as 
the executives. Actually the 
Japanese practice is to divide an- 
nual income by 18 rather than 12 
and give out 1/18 every month. 
And then the remaining third will be 
given to the employees twice a year 
in a formal bonus. In times of boom- 
ing economy, this six months 
bonus could run the equivalent of 
seven or eight months’ salary. But 
in times of decline in the economy, 
it could go down to four months’ 
equivalent. This is a buffer 
Japanese companies use in order to 
cope with a downturn of economy. 
In the United States, a company 
immediately lays off people. But in 


ften are 
d? 








A: Usually once a year. The perfor- 
mance evaluation takes place just as 
in the United States, I suppose, 
once a year. Some, twice a year 
evaluation. 











A: No. Evaluation has not much to 
do with the salary or wages, but it 
may have a great deal to do with 
promotional opportunities. 











A: They go through warning and 
written warning and reprimand and 
all of that sort of procedure if you 
are infuriatingly bad. Japanese 
think that there is no such person 
as a bad one: It’s simply that the 
person is not placed in the right job 
or he was not properly trained or he 
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was not properly motivated. If you 
have an employee or subordinate 

who cannot perform at the level of 
your expectation, it’s management’ 
responsibility, not the man’s 


responsibility 





Q: But they think it’s worth 
putting up with it, anyway! 
Financially ? 











Q: Do they spend a lot of time on 
motivating people 


t 








\: It’s a big thing. Obviously, dis 


cussing an issue with the subor 
dinate and among line supervisors 
is a motivating factor; they are be 
ng consulted, they get involved in 
the decision making process. That’ 
motivational program in itself 
Also Japanese devote very large 
amounts of time as well as a lot of 
noney for training people in new 
techniques and new systems 
not object to 


Naturally people do 


being offered the opportunity t 
xpand Ki wledge and apply a new 


skill And tnat s 


iting tactor 


another 


A: Americans are basically a 
hardworking, highly educated peo- 
ple. And they can be made into 
very useful workers, given the 
proper training and motivation, 
the proper compensation. 





Q: I have been reading about 
Japanese language, that it is 

i lly pictorial and that it is 
they don’t 
ot. Is that true 


therefore 

















don t tend to interpret 
1 terms of monetary 
of the things 
increased 
some may 
more Oppor 
gs that give 
pe a 


{ those fact 


ors 
interpret the accomplish 
lately in terms ol 


nericans do 











4: That’s very true. Initially most 


{f the Japanese companies go 


through that stage in this country 
because Japanese have no un 

derstanding of the mentality and 
the behavior pattern of American 


employees 
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A: That’s true, not so much as 
Americans do. They rely more 
upon verbal communication, which 
is more intimate than written com 
munication. This makes com 
munication between top manage 
ment and middle management quite 
easy. Also, the surprising fact is 
that even though Japanese charac 
ters are difficult to write, they are 
So I might 


exact meaning of a 


very easy to understand 
not Know tne 
certain word but because of the way 
it’s writte 1 guess as to what 
instant com 
and can 
gh meaning. I can 
igh the pages very fast 


it mean F nave 
prehension of Japane 
scan it to get a rou 
whip thro 
[he pictorial nature of the character 
makes it possible for me to under 

stand the rough meaning of the 

which in English you can 


not do So there is tI 


vuthor 
lat advantage in 
it; but there are disadvantages in 

writing because it takes an enor 


mous 


imount of time 











A: They are taught many skills 
Because after all we live in a chang 
ing world. Today’s skills might not 
be needed tomorrow and in that sort 
of situation, I think the Japanese 
system obviously works better than 
the old traditional system. Under 
the traditional system you might 


have one set of expertise but that 
expertise might not be needed 
anymore; for instance, welding 
skills, painting skills, certain re- 
quired skills in assembly opera- 
tions. That skill can be replaced by 
robots and control systems. All of a 
sudden the workers find that there is 
no place to go and retraining them 
requires an enormous amount of 
time and money. Japanese 
managers can make adjustments 
immediately because they have 
training and skills in many areas. 
Also, in making decisions, a 
manager relies upon a wide perspec- 
tive based upon his exposure in dif 
ferent management areas. In the 
United States, if you come from 
the area of finance, you tend to 
make decisions based upon the 
financial facts, not on requirements 
of production or whatever, because 
you are already an expert. It gives 
you a deep perception of the issue 
in a certain sense, but at the same 
time it gives you a sort of mis- 
guided conception with respect to 
other elements or factors or new ex 
pertise. So | suppose it depends 
upon what viewpoint you take in 
determining what the Japanese 
method is: It’s better or worse than 
the American method. 
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A: Usually he’ll be transfered to a 
better job because we’re introducing 
a large number of automated 
systems in the production area 
Robots replace redundant, 
dangerous, rather simple work. No 
one wants to do those things to 
begin with and people who are 
replaced by the system simply 
have the opportunity to use more of 
their brain than their hands and 
feet, because the lifetime employ- 
ment system guarantees them a 
job. In order to make it possible for 
management to keep employing 
those people we simply retrain the 
people with a new skill. So in this 
sort of situation, multi skill training 
suits us quite well. 





By Arthur J. Purvis 


A good friend of mine, who’s also a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
tells a story about a remarkable 
change in his value system. When he 
was a boy, he says, his hero was the 
legendary masked man who lived 
alone in the desert with his horse. 
Periodically, when trouble brewed, 
this masked man would ride into 
town, drive off the “bad guys,” and 
then disappear, majestically and 
alone, into the desert—as someone 
called after him, “Who was that 
masked man?”’ 

It was only after his recovery 
from alcoholism, says my friend, 
that he began to realize, “Someone 
who lives alone in the desert with his 
horse is weird!” 

The ideal of the strong person who 
“goes it alone,” “‘bears her cross,” 


“toughs it out,” or maintains “a stiff 


upper lip” is not, unfortunately, 
limited to alcoholics. It’s an ideal 
that has become deeply embedded 
in our culture, folklore, and society. 
It’s an ideal that—while it has un- 
deniable appeal to the romantic in 
each of us—poses a distinct threat 
to effective management and super- 





I 


“LONE RANGER’ 
SYNDROME 











(Helping 
Supervisors to Ask 
for Help) 


vision. It’s an ideal that prevents 
supervisors from getting the help 
they need in dealing with over 
400,000 alcoholic employees, drug- 
addicted employees, and em- 
ployees with emotional problems— 
employees who cost the Federal 
Government an estimated $2 
billion, annually, in salary losses 
alone. 

I call it the Lone Ranger Syn- 
drome, though it predates that 
character and applies to 
rangerettes as well as rangers. I 
think of it as a syndrome—a word 
characteristic of an illness— 
because, in many respects, it is an 
illness—an illness of the feelings. I 
link it to the Lone Ranger because 
the Lone Ranger wore a mask, and 
the Lone Ranger syndrome is a 
mask—a mask for feelings of anger, 
frustration, fear, helplessness, 
guilt, and betrayal. 


New Approach 

Helping supervisors take off their 
masks and “ride into town”’ is the 
goal of a new approach to employee 
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“What am I doing wrong?” 
“What can I do?” 
Etc. etc. ete. 


““Symptoms’”’ Examined 

It’s easy to see how these feelings 
can build and undermine the 
supervisor’s or steward’s self con- 
fidence. As one way of varying the 
“normality” of these feelings we ex- 
amine what we term the “common 
denominator symptoms” of 
alcoholism/drug abuse/emotional 
problems. These common 
denominator symptoms, (1) Loss 
of Control (compulsion), (2) Denial 
of the Problem, and (3) 
Progression, are very useful in il- 
lustrating the natural links bet- 
ween employee behavior and super- 
visor or steward feelings. 

“‘How could he? He promised it 
would never happen again!” (com- 
pulsion) 

“But she said she never drank!”’ 
(denial) 

“T hoped things would improve 
after his wife got out of the hospital, 
but things are worse than ever!” 
(progression) 

All three symptoms, but par- 
ticularly the second (denial) can 
also be paralleled with supervisory 
behavior. e.g. Employee Denial: “I 
can take care of my own problems, 
can’t I?” Supervisory Denial: “Let 
me have another crack at doing it 
my way.” 


Context Adds Freshness 

Several years ago, I read a descrip- 
tion in a journal of psychology of 
one of the self-help organizations—I 
forget which one—and was struck 
by a short paragraph in which the 


movement’s founder described a 
part of the process used to get par- 
ticipants to stop pretending and 
admit to their feelings. He said, and 
I can only paraphrase, 

“We use laughter a lot, because 
we've found that once people ac- 
cept themselves as members of a 
society of fools and sinners, the 
pretensions of the ego become less 
important and are more easily 
dropped.” 


Key Process 

We try to use this process in our 
training, to help supervisors drop 
their masks. If they can not only see, 


but also laugh about, the ways in 
which their feelings and behavior 
parallel the feelings and behavior 
of their alcoholic, drug-addicted, 
and/or emotionally troubled em- 
ployees, we’ve gone a long way 
toward dissipating feelings of guilt, 
inadequacy, fear, etc. that block 
them from asking for help. 

Finally, we get back to Tonto! 
Supervisors, who have talked 
about and laughed at their feelings 
und non-productive behavior, are 
now comfortable with themselves 
nothing left to hide—ready to ask 
for help. Who do they ask? Why, 
Tonto, of course! (For anyone who 
hasn't figured it out, Tonto sym- 
bolizes the agency or company 
counseling program). 


Wrong Focus 

So how do we present Tonto to the 
supervisor eagerly awaiting 
assistance? My thesis is that, all too 
often, counseling programs come 
across as more the threatening 
savage than the faithful compan- 


ion and guide. Too often, the idea is 
conveyed, whether in training or 
on-the-job, that supervisors, (union 
stewards, or whoever), had better 
not darken the door of the counsel- 
ing program unless they have their 
tepees in order. (“‘Have you observ- 
ed, documented, confronted?” 
“Have you read the regulations?’’) 

Supervisors who haven’t may be 
driven from the office by a hail of 
arrows. (“Come back when you’ve 
read the regulations, documented, 
etc. etc.”’) Too often the focus of 
supervisory training is on what we 
expect of the supervisor, rather 
than what the supervisor can and 
should expect of an employee 
counseling program. 

We've tried to change that focus. 
We've developed what we call “A 
Supervisor’s Bill of Rights.” It 
deals not only with the “hang up” of 
asking for help, but also with what 
the supervisor has (or should have) a 
right to expect, once that help is 
sought. We see our “Bill of Rights”’ 
as a training tool, not only for 
supervisors and stewards, but also 
for personnelists, counselors, and 
program people in general. 

Helping supervisors to ask for 
help may yet prove to be the break- 
through we've long been waiting 
for in employee counseling. 


Arthur J. Purvis is acting program 
manager, Alcohol/Drug Abuse 
Program, OPM. 
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Supervisors’ Rights 
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Questionnaire 
Part Il 
Think about the employees you 
supervise. Do any of them have any 
of the following characteristics? Go 
through the list below and place an 
‘X” next to each characteristic 
you have noted 
Changes In 
Absenteeism 

a. Multiple instances of un- 
authorized leave 

b. Excessive sick leave 

c. Frequent Monday 
and/or Friday absences 

d. Repeated absences, par- 
ticularly if they follow a pattern 

e. Excessive tardiness, es 
pecially on Monday mornings or in 
returning from lunch 

f. Leaving work early 

g. Peculiar and in- 
creasingly improbable excuses for 
absences 

h. Higher absenteeism rate 
than other employees for colds, flu, 
gastritis, et« 

i. Frequent unscheduled 
short-term absences (with or 
without medical explanation) 


e-Job”’ Absenteeism 
a. Continued absences from 
st more than job requires 
b. Frequent trips to water 
ntain or rest room 
Long coffee breaks 
d Physical illness on the iob 


High Accident Rate (and, con 
quently, more accident claims) 
a. Accidents on the job 
b. Accidents off the job 


Difficulty in Concentration 
a. Work requires greater ef 


b. Jobs take more time 
fosains 
Difficulty in recalling in 
details, etc 
Increasing difficulty in 
complex assignments 
Difficulty in recalling own 


Work Patterns 
Alternate periods of high 
productivity 
ting to Worl 


Coming to/returning to work 


in an obviously abnormal condition 
8. Generally Lowered Job 
Efficiency 

a. Missed deadlines 

b. Mistakes due to inatten- 
tion or poor judgment 

c. Wasting more material 

d. Making bad decisions 

e. Complaints from users of 
products 

f. Improbable excuses for 
poor job performance 


9. Poor Employee Relationships on 
the Job 

a. Over-reaction to real or 
imagined criticism 

b. Wide swings in morale 

c. Borrowing money from 
co-workers 

d. Unreasonable resentments 


Part Il 
Now, go back over the list and for 
tem marked X indicate in 
ft hand margin how you felt 
his type of employee 


I felt helpless 
I was sad 
C | felt hurt 
D I felt let down. 
E I was fearful about what 
might happen 
F. | felt guilty somehow 
G I was angry 
H I felt 


superior 


Part Ill 
(Jn "o time vo over the list 
marked X, indicate 
margin what 

tein hohaning 

I did nothing, I ignored it 

[ covered up for him/her 

| gave him/her a good “‘chew 
ing out.’ 
D 1 moved him/her to a less 
demanding job 
E [ cut off communications 
with him/her 
F I complained to others (my 
boss, colleague, secretary, wife/hus 
band, etc.) 
G I threatened him/her 
H I did his/her work 
I I promoted him/her 
J | persuaded him/her to retire 
K I resigned/retired 
L, I did something else 





Merit Pay Attitudes Signal Need for Management 


INVOLVEMENT 


This year, 1982, will be the first 
year the merit pay system will 
work as intended government- 
wide. Created by law as a 
management tool for dis- 
tinguishing and rewarding better 
job performance, merit pay has 
been in limited effect in 1980 and 
1981. 

In September 1981, the Comp- 
troller General of the General Ac- 
counting Office limited the 
amount of money in that year’s 
merit pay fund by reducing the 
quality step increase monies on an 
average from 0.4 percent of 
payroll to 0.1 percent and by 
reducing the within grade monies 
by 50 percent. At these funding 
levels, most merit pay employees 
rated “fully successful’ would not 
have gotten comparability. To 
avoid this occurrence, OPM Direc- 
tor Devine decided to award the 
full comparability increase to all 
merit pay employees in October 
1981, thus lowering significantly 


the funding level for merit pay 
pools. (See Chart.) 

This limitation on pool funding 
weakened the effectiveness of 
merit pay as a substantial reward 
for outstanding performance. 
Although the transitional plan 
prescribed by Director Devine 
allowed for additional compensa- 
tion above the 4.8 percent general 
pay increase for employees rated 
at or above “fully successful” or 
‘fully satisfactory,” the amounts 
were significantly smaller than 
those projected under the original 
plan. 

In 1980, however, eight agen- 
cies implemented merit pay 
systems as intended and made 
actual payouts (Management, 
Spring 1981). Due to funding 
irregularities which occurred in 
1981, an analysis of 1980’s payout 
findings reveals more of how the 
merit pay system does and should 
work. 

Since the 1980 payouts, several 
studies and surveys have been con- 
ducted to analyze and make 
available to managers information 
based on the actual merit pay ex- 
periences. 

Some of the major findings from 
these studies are: 


Pay and Performance 

i ppraisals—Merit pay systems 
can provide a strong link between 
pay and performance appraisals. 
¢ Most merit pay employees 
received increases ranging from 
4.55 percent to 25 percent (as 
compared to the GS increase of 9.1 
percent and within grade in- 
creases which had been earned). 
¢ More than 93 percent of the 
merit pay employees received in- 
creases equivalent to or greater 
than the full 1980 annual increase 
(i.e., 9.1 percent). Those who 
received less were, in fact, those 
who received the lowest ratings in 
their organization. 


— Most 
merit pay employees who received 
payouts were supportive of the 
concept of merit pay, although 
substantial negative attitudes 
about its administration were ex- 
pressed. 
¢ Most of their negative concerns 
involved lack of trust in senior 
management to carry out the 
system equitably and fairly. 
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e Affected employees expressed 
doubts about the adequacy of 
merit pay pool funds. 

¢ A majority of employees who 
participated in the 1980 payouts 
said that, if given the option, they 
would choose to stay in merit pay. 
¢ Merit pay was seen more 
favorably by those who feel that 
the system rewards high quality 
periormance. 


Ratings and Management 

Belief in the integrity of the perfor- 
mance appraisal system strongly 
influenced the level of acceptance 
of merit pay systems. 

¢ Intensive involvement of the 
pool manager during the perfor- 
mance appraisal cycle is likely to 
make his active role in the rating 
process more acceptable. 

¢ Employees involved in the 
standards development process 
were more likely to view the per- 
formance appraisal process as fair 
and tended to view merit pay 
favorably. 
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¢ Serious rating problems oc- 
curred at appraisal time where 
there was a lack of continuous 
performance monitoring by senior 
management throughout the 
year. 

¢ The high distribution of ‘‘ex- 
ceeds fully successful” and 
“outstanding” performance 
ratings had a direct impact on the 
amount of funds available for dif- 
ferentially rewarding levels of per- 
formance (i.e., less money was 
available to reward this high 
rating). 


What Senior Management 
Should Do to Get Merit Pay to 
Work 

¢ Make clear to supervisors their 
role in the performance appraisal 
and merit pay processes; 
emphasize the need to set ap- 
propriate standards and to dif- 
ferentiate appropriately among 
performance levels. 

¢ Make sure second level, pool 
wide reviews of all performance 
agreements occur, checking for ap- 
propriateness of elements and 
difficulty of standards throughout 
the rating cycle. 

¢ Review performance agreements 
for comparability of elements and 
standards across divisions or, when 
pool size or structure makes this 
infeasible, establish a second level 
review procedure to do this. 

¢ Require periodic performance 
reviews to provide feedback to 


employees during the rating cycle 
and to test the adequacy of ele- 
ments and standards. 

¢ Require that criteria for dis- 
tributing merit pay funds are clear 
and that funding information is 
communicated to affected 
employees. 


Conclusion 

While merit pay can bolster 
sound management, it is no sub- 
stitute for it. In fact, if serious 
organizational problems exist, 
merit pay can accentuate these 
problems. The experiences in 1980 
showed that, if employees did not 
trust managers before merit pay, 
merit pay exacerabated this 
situation; if agency goals were not 
clear before merit pay, this lack 
of clarity became more apparent; if 
agency management lacked the 
ability to make performance dis- 
tinctions before merit pay, this 
system did not provide a magic 
solution. Implemented as intend- 
ed, however, merit pay can 
provide needed incentives for 
more effective management. 
Additional information can be ob- 
tained from ‘For Merit Pay Pool 
Managers—Merit Pay in 1980 
Lessons Learned” by Pat Power, 
Laurie Rothenberg and Peg Anthony 
at 202-632-4220 





Funding Levels 

As shown on the chart, the relatively 
large annual increase (9.1 percent) in 1980 
and the larger contributions to the merit 
pay fund for within grade and quality step 
increases account for the larger pool in 
1980. After the GAO decision restricting 
within grade and quality step contribu- 
tions, Director Devine increased the auto- 
matic portion for 1981 from 2.4 to 4.8 
percent. Most merit pay employees in 
1981 received from 4.8 to 7 percent in- 
. Had the system been allowed to 
function as intended, the increases would 
have ranged from 2.4 to 11 percent or 
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Merit Increase 
more. 


In 1982, 





within grade contributions will 
be restored to the original level, but the 
QSI contributions will remain at the 
lower level (i about 0.1 percent of pay- 
roll). Before merit pay, only about 0.1 per- 
cent of pay was distributed based on merit 
(i.e., quality ste}, increases); in 1981, about 
1.0 percent was distributed. In 1982 and 
beyond, the figure should be well over 4.0 
, thereby ensuring an adequate 
amount in the merit pay fund. 
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Merit Pay Funding 
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two weeks after 
r, three weeks after 
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years, Federal employees 
eam 26 days of annual leave 
each year 


¢ Paid Holidays. Private 
industry allows for 10 paid 
holidays per year as com- 
pared with nine allowed 
Federal employees 


¢ Retirement Plans. The 
average company surveyed 
provides a company-paid 
pension integrated with So- 
cial Security benefits, and 
grants 8O percent of the ben 
efit for retirement at 60. The 
plans vest fully after 1O years 
of service and retirees’ in- 
come is adjusted periodical- 
ly for inflation. This compares 
with the Federal retirement 
plan, which provides its own 
pension, exclusive of Social 
Security benefits, and allows 
for retirement at age 55 with 
30 years of service. Federal 
employees can get a lifetime 
annual income equal to 56% 
percent of highest average 
salary earned during any 
three consecutive years of 
employment If a Federal em- 
ployee leaves after complet- 


ing 5 or more years of service, 
he can either have his 

money retumed or leave it in 
the fund until age 62 when 


he is eligible to receive an 
annuity. Federal pensions 
are adjusted annually for 
inflation 


Employee Benefits—Federal vs. Private Employers 
The following chart, based on a seven-year study by OPM, 
shows the comparative values for Federal and privaie bene- 


fits for 198O and 198] 


1981: 
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Retirement 
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Health Benefits 
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Benefits 

Scheduled Work 

Leave 


1980. 


Benefit 
Retirement 
Life Insurance 
Health Benefits 
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Benefits 
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Private Value 
171% of pay 

0.9% of pay 
$1242/year 


Federal Value 
28.2% of pay 
0.3% of pay 
$903/year 


0.3% of pay 
2080 hours 2054 hours 
361 hours 351 hours 


5.5% of pay 


Private Value 
16.7% of pay 
05% of pay 
$1045/year 


Federal Value 
28.2% of pay 
0.3% of pay 
$760/year 


0.3% of pay 
2080 hours 
367 hours 


5.5% of pay 
2062 hours 
352 hours 


OPM Statistics and The Atlantic Journal, January 19, 1 982 EAS 
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A meeting by any other 

name— whether it’s a work 
shop, conference, sympo 

sium, hearing, or 

reunion—is still a 

meeting 

e In the United 

States alone, an 

estimated 11 million 

meetings are held 

daily. 

e Executives spend any 

where from 40 to 75 percent 

of their time in meetings. 

e Meetings are ranked by ex 
ecutives as their fourth biggest 
time waster, next to telephone in 
terruptions, drop-in visitors and 
ineffective delegation. 

Volumes have been written for 
managers on running meetings, 
ranging from informal techniques 
to the proper use of Robert’s Rules of 
Order (and who is Robert, 
anyway ”’) 

There are staff meetings, sales 
meetings, board meetings, task force 
and committee meetings, club 
meetings, community action 
meetings, more meetings and even 
more meetings. This article will con 
centrate on one type of meeting all 
managers and employees have ex 
perienced, that bane of many a 
manager—the staff meeting. Three 
key questions are addressed: 
1) Why have staff meetings’ 
2) Why are most of them so 
B-O-R-I-N-G? 

3) What can be done to help staff 
meetings better serve their func 
tion? 

If you think this subject is unim 
portant, think for a minute about 
what these meetings cost your 
organization. For example, ten 
people earning $15 an hour on the 


) 


Henry 


itary engineer and parliamentarian 


Martyn Robert, South Carolina born 


First to codify rules of parliamentary 
procedure in 1876 
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Meeting Like 
This! 


By Annette Gaul 


average (that’s the salary of a GS- 
12, step 5) meeting one hour per 
week cost your organization almost 
$8,000 a year, not including prepara- 
tion time or post-meeting discus- 
sion. And the cost would be much 
higher for meetings that include 
travel, per diem pay or material 
costs. 

So think again. Are you using 
staff meetings to your best advan- 
tage? Are they cost-effective? Are 
they necessary? 


To Meet or not to Meet 

The objectives of a staff meeting 
are to transmit or clarify ideas, 
problems or decisions; to get par- 
ticipation in problem-solving; to 
motivate staff; and to help em- 
ployees act as a cohesive group. 
They are a two-way communica- 
tions tool—when used properly. 
That means holding a staff 
meeting only when necessary to 
meet a previously determined ob- 
jective. 


Peter Drucker contends that 
“the ideal is the organization 
which can operate with- 
out meetings—in the 
same sense in which 
the ideal of the 
machine designer 
is to haveonly 
one moving part 
in his contraption.” 
Since the ideal is at 
times elusive, perhaps the 
first question to ask yourself 
is, “Why am I holding this 
meeting?” If a clear response 
does not come forth quickly, don’t 
hold the meeting just for the sake of 
ritual. Once you have established 
your purpose, determine whether 
what you want to accomplish 
might not be better handled by 
phone or memo. 


Meeting Disaster 

The most common complaints 
about staff meetings are that they’re 
too routine, too frequent and, in 
the words of at least one disgruntled 
employee, run “‘half-fast” by peo- 
ple who cannot effectively conduct 
them. 

In addition, participants may feel 
the staff meeting is not a comfor- 
table forum for expressing their true 
views; may be silent because they 
think the best way to get ahead is 
not to disagree; or may be 
apathetic because the manager does 
not listen to what is being said or 
may not reward good ideas or act as 
promptly as promised. 

An important consideration 
before meeting is, what your em- 
ployees hope to get out of it. They 
want involvement and participa- 
tion without reprisal. They want to 
know what’s going on, and what 
their role is in the organization. 
They want to know how policies 
and programs will affect them as 
well as what contributions they 
can make. 





And they are not as enchanted as 
you are with the music of your own 
voice. George Odiorne, com- 
menting on the manager’s role in a 
meeting, states that “the leader 
plays a special active role, but he 
doesn’t dominate or manipulate 
the session. His main job is to serve 
in the capacity of a PBX 
switchboard operator in a live ses- 
sion, where he gives everyone who 
has an opinion an opportunity to 
present it.” 

Employees may also dread staff 
meetings because they may feel 
like a captive audience. This feeling 
of dread can multiply when 
someone is in a meeting with both 
his employees and supervisors: he 
has to look good for all of them. That 
problem can be solved by avoiding 
too many levels of workers at one 
staff meeting. 

Lest you rush right out to cancel 
all future staff meetings, remem- 
ber that skills needed to run a staff 
meeting (or any other type of 
meeting) are not genetically in- 
herited. They can be acquired 
through practice and a sense of com- 


mitment to being a good manager. 
Just think of it as one more, very im- 
portant management skill. 


Meeting with Success 

A staff meeting has a good chance 
for success if you keep in mind the 
following: 

1.) Prepare for the meeting by ask- 
ing ‘““‘What do I want to achieve?”’ 
Hold meetings when there is 
something worth communicating 
whether it’s an action item or in- 
formation exchange. Focus the 
meeting with goals, priorities, a 
time frame, necessary assignments 
and follow-up. Make it a 
cooperative staff effort, not a 
monologue. Think of it as a 
management cycle that needs to be 
completed. 

2) How long will it take? Set a 
realistic time frame, considering 
what’s on your agenda. An action 
oriented meeting may tend to take 
longer than an informational 
meeting. (White House Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver repor- 
tedly turns down requests for 15 
minute meetings with the President 
because he thinks that no meeting 


can be held in such a short time 
frame.) 

3) Who shouid attend? Perhaps not 
all staff need to be there. On the 
other hand, persons not usually in- 
cluded could perhaps be asked to 
attend to provide new insight to an 
agenda item. Ask participants in 
advance if there is something they 
feel would be pertinent to the 
agenda. Let them understand what 
their role will be—are they there to 
work on a problem, contribute 
ideas? Circulate the agenda as well 
as other necessary materials ahead 
of time. 

4) Start the meeting on time. 
Stragglers will learn you mean 
business. 

5) What’s my meeting leadership 
style? During a meeting, be open to 
new ideas, listen thoughtfully and 
stick to the agenda. One of Defense 
Secretary Casper Weinberger’s 
aides was recently quoted praising 
his boss, “the old obfuscating 
techniques don’t work with Cap. He 
has an internal gyroscope that 
keeps his course in any conversa- 
tion.” If the meeting objectives are 
not being met, end the meeting. 

6) Have I done what I set out to 
do? Adjourn the meeting on time 
and be sure to follow-up, or 
delegate to others, any activities, 
ideas or tasks brought up during 
the meeting. Evaluate how the 
meeting went, staff receptiveness 
and goal accomplishments. 


A Few Suggestions 

e Change the scene. The same 
room, the same seats get to be a 
rut. Meet in someone else’s office. 
¢ Start the meetings at odd times. 
One high level government manager 
convenes her meetings, for exam- 
ple, at 10:13 instead of 10:00 
because doing so calls attention to 
the time and people are less inclined 
to be late. 

¢ A city official in Columbus, Ohio 
plays a “circle” game with his em- 
ployees. “I ask someone to tell what 
he perceives to be the work 
problems of the person to his left, 
and so forth, till the circle is com- 
plete. This helps everyone under- 
stand each other’s hassles and con- 
straints and allows participation by 
all.” 


¢ A non-profit management 
association director holds routine 
staff meetings but has a different 
person run the meeting each week. 
Everyone, whether support staff or 
professional staff, has a turn at 
leading. 

¢ Have everyone stand. It’s amaz- 
ing how much faster a meeting goes 
when people aren’t comfortably 
settled back into their chairs. 

¢ Use a buzzer or a bell. A partici- 
pant who feels the discussion has 
gone off-track can push the buzzer 
or ring the bell as a signal to get 
back on course. 

e Arrange for speakers, either from 
the organization or outside it, on 
topics related to the organization’s 
business. Short talks with discus- 
sion can be a rewarding learning ex- 
perience for staff. This can be es- 
pecially useful when training bud- 
gets are limited or when rumors 
in circulation must be addressed. 
¢ Raise a controversial issue for 
discussion. 

¢ Serve pastries. A novel idea, 
albeit caloric and costly, this courts 
the danger of turning the meeting 
into a social hour, but one 
professional association manager 
swears by it. 

¢ Hire a consultant to train 
managers in meeting skills. Some 
private sector firms use outsiders 
to conduct their meetings. Theory 
has it that participants feel freer to 
contribute if their boss isn’t run- 
ning the meeting. 

¢ Get a version of a model gadget 
called a ““Consensor.”’ The meeting 
leader punches in the salaries of 
those attending and the cost of the 
meeting flashes on a screen every six 
minutes. 

Staff meetings do not have to be a 
waste of time. And staff meetings 
do not have to be a bane to 
managers or employees. Try some 
of these ideas or some of your own 
when you meet again ... and 
again ... and. 


WINS 
ADJOURNED 


Annette Gaul is a writer/editor in the Office 
of Public Affairs, OPM. 
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Managers- 
Born? 
Developed? 
- or Both? 


By E. C. Kilgore 


Any organization is only as 
good as its people; its future 
is generally only as sound as 
ts ability to select and 
develop the next generation 

I managers 

Most executives would 
agree that this premise is at 
least more true than not 
However, in practice many 
top executives tend to 
relegate people development 

to be 

concerned about if time 


lesser priority 


llows. The organization at 
ll levels soon reads this clear 
gnal and reacts accord 
gly, with people develop 
nt having no priority at 
~ven a cursory examina 
n of the best managed and 
nost productive corpora 
ns and government agen 
es reveals a close corre la 
on between success and the 
ority given to growth and 
levelopment of managerial 
talent. It would be an over 
nplification to claim this as 
success 
well be the 
to continuing vitality of 
organizations 
Che development 
morrow’s managers will not 
ist happen by itself. Top 
igement must provide a 
icture and require ac 
intability of lower 
managers which will insure 
i continuing effort in 
levelopment of people. An 
important element in the per 
formance appraisal for all 
their 
success in carrying out this 
task. We have 


managers must addres 


all observed 


organizations that spend 
large amounts on manage 
ment training of all types 
inder the mistaken impres 
sion that training will 
guarantee an etfective next 
generation of managers 
They fail to recognize the 
fundamental difference be 
tween training and develop 
ment. Training can provide 
a knowledge of management 
tools, such as scheduling 
systems, control systems 
management styles, and 
organizational! alternatives 
These are 
all desirable and helpful to a 
manager 


to mention a few 


but they by them 
selves do not guarantee 
success. Development of 
managers can only be accom 
plished by providing 
progressively difficult and 
challenging management 
experiences to people as they 
rise to the top of the 
If pee 
high potential survive in 
shallow water they should be 


organization yple with 


thrown into deeper water 
Those 


and desire 


who have the ability 
will continue to 
swim 
hese progressive assign 
ments provide top manage 


ment a chance to observe 
ability and, even more impor 
tant, they provide the aspir 
ing manager an opportunity 
to determine whether 
management is truly what he 
If they 


this process 


or she envisioned 
pay attention t 
top n 


r 
some degree of certainty 


lanagement can wit! 
match abilities with the 
proper management levels in 
the organization. Prospex 
gers will discover 
for themselves that going 
higher in the management 
chain has its challenges and 
even some rewards, but at a 
demanding cost in both 
time and energy. Some dis 
cover that being a top ex 
‘where the 


ecutive buck 


stops” is a very exposed and 

sometimes lonely position 
Mobility within an 

organization Is a Key in 
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gredient in progressive 
management experiences 
And, it need not have the 
connotation of geographical 
In an organization 
with geographically dispersed 


moves 


units some moves are 
desirable and even necessary 
in order to provide broad ex 
periences for future top level 
managers. However, there 
are many opportunities to 
provide a wide range of ex 
periences by only moving 
down the hall 

In addition to un 
derstanding a specific dis 
cipline, all managers must 
organize, plan, control and 
deal with human resources 
Some hands-on experience 
in budget, personnel, 
procurement and other dis 
ciplines that will be in 
valuable later in the 
manager's career can usually 
be provided within one 
facility 

Mobility and multiple job 
experiences obviously cannot 
be made available t 
everyone in an organization 
Selection of candidates with 
high potential as future 
managers must be done 
What should 
op management look for? 
Obviously, candidates m 
demonstrated out 
standing capabilities as in 


with great care 


have 


dividual performers in one 
or more jobs. However. out 
standing performance is not 
candidates must 
possess the desire to lead 


enough 
to manage—to accomplish 
things with, and through 
use of, people. In this respect 
perhaps, managers are truly 
born and not made: early in 
their career they find they 
get their challenge and 


motivation from leading 
people to achieve an objec 
No matter how great 
candidates may be as in 
dividual performers, they 
will generally not be suc- 
cessful as managers unless 


tive 


they thrive on doing things 
with people. We all know of 
examples where an out 
standing performer is thrust 
into a management role and 
becomes increasingly 
frustrated with the respon 
sibility for people. Usually 
we “band aid” these 
managers by appointing a 
deputy to manage or, as it is 
usually phrased, to “handle 
the administrative details.” 
At best, this usually results 
in a one-man show with the 
organization never achiev 
ing anything near its full 
potential 

Outstanding individual 
performers are vital to a good 
organization and should be 
recognized as such. This is 
particularly true in a 
research and development 
organization where it is 
mandatory that some form of 
parallel career ladder exist 
to provide the outstanding 
researcher a route to the top 
is an alternative to the 
management route. The 
parallel ladder provides 
challenge and reward to 
capable people who lack 
either motivation or ability 
to lead others. Ambitious 
people will strive for the 
top; if the only route is 
through management posi 
tions they assume this role to 
the detriment of their 
organization and to their 
ever-increasing personal 
dissatisfaction 

In recognizing manage 
‘tential, another im 
portant ingredient is the 


ment p 


candidate’s genuine concern 
for people as well as for 
This 


is an important balance for 


achievement of results 


the long range success of a 
It is also a aif- 
ficult transition for a new 
first-line supervisor to 


manager 





make. No longer one of the 
troops, he or she now has a 
responsibility to the total 
organization as well as to 
those supervised. The new 
supervisor can approach 
this new role by becoming a 
dictator and no doubt 
achieve some short term 
results. However, the long 
range health of the organiza- 
tion will suffer and in ex- 
treme cases fail. Conversely, 
a new supervisor who allows 
a totally permissive society 
ignores his responsibility to 
the organization as a whole 
and can end up with a 
chaotic situation. 

Neither of the two 
extremes—the dictatorial 
manager or the permissive 
manager—will build long 
range effectiveness in an 
organization; each should be 
avoided in selecting 
management candidates. It is 
true that successful 
managers will be called on to 
use extremes in manage- 
ment styles at times, but in 
the long run organizations 
seem to prosper where a 
leader balances concern 
between people and end 
results. 

It would be simple to select 
high-potential management 
candidates if rigorous tests or 
other quantitative measures 
existed to determine 
capability, leadership, 
desire to manage, interest in 
people, and interest in 
results. Unfortunately, those 
that do exist are imperfect 
and inconclusive. 

How does top manage- 
ment select candidates with 
any degree of certainty? 
First, they look for top 
performers who have 


evidenced some leadership 
characteristics. Second, 
they apply intuition based on 
experience and observation 
of the candidates, and, third, 
they consider the desires 
and ambitions of potential 
candidates. Subjective as 
this process is, it is a 
reasonable starting point. 
Exposing the selected can- 
didate to real and in- 
creasingly more complex 
management assignments is 
the true and rigorous test. 
This is a dynamic process 
where some soon discover for 
themselves that manage- 
ment is not their preference 
or strength. And, top 
management can soon ob- 
serve that others do not 
measure up to the potential 
expected. This all requires 
close attention and time- 
consuming observation by 
agency management, but the 
long-range health of the 
organization is worth it. 
Generally this effort will 
not be expended without a 
system that forces continu- 
ing accountability on top 
management and their sub- 
ordinate managers. After the 
careful screening and selec- 
tion of candidates, a develop- 
ment plan for each should 
be formulated between can- 
didate and supervisor. It 
should not be an attempt to 
plan an entire career; it 
should cover only the near 
term steps, be simple and 
concise and be updated 
periodically. Both training 
and development experiences 
should be considered. 
Development plans 
generally are more 
meaningful if they aim the 
candidates toward a specific 
management position or class 
of positions. This not only 
tends to focus the develop- 
ment planning but also 
provides a realistic goal for 
the candidate. Two or three 
candidates may be in the 
development pipeline 
simultaneously for a single 
key position. This assures 


competition, avoids pre- 
selection, and provides a 
pool of candidates who are 
also generally qualified for 
other key positions. 

This raises the question of 
whether to develop a 
generalist manager or one 
tailored to a specific position 
or class of positions. Much 
depends on the type of 
organization and the needs 
of the organization. In an 
R&D organization, involv- 
ing diverse technical dis- 
ciplines, a focus toward 
development of managers 
who also possess skills in a 
particular discipline is 
necessary in many cases. 
Other organizations can 
develop and use generalists 
in many key positions in- 
terchangeably. Develop- 
ment strategy should be 
aimed toward the needs of 
the specific organization in- 
volved, since one pattern 
will not necessarily fit the re- 
quirements of all. 

Supervisors should review 
the candidate’s perfor- 
mance frequently and report 
to top management on 
progress at least once a year. 
This ensures that sufficient 
attention is given to the 
process at all levels in the 
organization. 

Previously I emphasized 
the point that development 
and training are different. 
This was not intended to 
downplay the importance of 
training in the management 
development process: 
management skills can be 
enhanced and honed 
through structured training. 
The real problem top 
management faces is how to 
provide the most effective 


training within a limited 
budget. Obviously an in- 
creased return on the invest- 
ment can be achieved 
through concentration on the 
specific needs of the can- 
didates. There must be a 
dynamic process of close ob- 
servation of performance and 
periodic updating of the 
development plan to fit the 
needs observed. The most 
successful management 
training in both industry 
and the government is that 
which is specifically focused 
and tailored to the organiza- 
tion involved. The training 
should have two major com- 
ponents: first, a structured 
portion aimed at manage- 
ment techniques, styles and 
skills and, second, a portion 
that allows direct interac- 
tion with top management. 
The candidates’ interaction 
with top management in an 
environment away from the 
worksite is extremely effec- 
tive and important. While it 
is difficult to get top manage- 
ment to participate on a 
regular basis, this is the key 
to continuing success. Con- 
stant selling and demonstra- 
tion to top management of 
the importance of their par- 
ticipation will pay large 
dividends in the future 
development of good 
managers. 

Above all, it is paramount 
that an organization’s 
management assume the 
responsibility for develop- 
ment of the next generation 
of managers, that this ac- 
tivity be given high priority, 
and that it not be delegated 
to some functional unit 
where top management plays 
a passive role at most. The 
dividends for active manage- 
ment involvement will be 
great. 


E. C. Kilgore recently retired as 
Associate Administrator for 
Management of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, after a 38-year 
federal government career 
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The Quiet In analyzing these condi 


tions and recalling my 


Pension volvement in their origina 


on, | am forced into a mea 

“Crisis” culpa attitude and advocacy one half of his annuity from 
for changes in the retirement his salary deductions of 7 per 
system which are clearly op- cent. But the true cost is not 

By John W. Macy, Jr posed to my own financial 14 percent. It is nearly 37 
nterests percent of the payroll at the 
If privateemployers adopt- average level cost. (In fact, if 
| 


f T , + . ; , ‘ " - 
ears ago the eda Ul ndexation tor tneir the accounting requirements 


ime personne! progral f retired employees, tne\ applicable to the private sec 

ederal government wa: vould be in bankruptcy court tor under the Employee Re 
ye y with in no time. Federal retirees tirement Income Security 
n order to achieve cannot live in an inflated Act were used to measure 

>» and liveliness artic economy with protected pur- cost, it would be 79 percent 

by President Kennedy chasing power while others of payroll.) Using the 37 per 
first State of the Unior on Social Security and pr cent figure, the employee 


Service vate pensions receive far le contribution of 7 percent Is 
the Office a time of relatively ynly about one-fifth of the 
Management prices, the condition existi total cost involved. In the 
hip role 20 years ago, the indexatior average case, this contribu 
tending and vas preferable to annuit) tion has been paid back in 
t stments determined by annuities in a relatively short 
time. An accurate one-half of 
the cost would be over 18 per 
cent of payroll, which is 
clearly an excessive deduc 
provides an inflationary tion from take-home pay of 
raising to astro active employees in order to 
t finance retirement benefits 
As of September 1979 
these costs had generated an 
infunded liability in t 
serv ice f 
3403 billion, an amount equal 
but I would ad to roughly one-half of the cur 
modifications rent national debt. For every 
a periodic mea participant, active and re 
more indicatiy tired, there are unfunded 
costs to retiree liabilities of $89,000. These 
figures point to a heavy bur 
den on the taxpayer and the 
worker of the future if the 
to a max mof present conditions are al 
annua! increase given lowed to continue 
ve workers and apply And what about Social Se 
idjustment to less curity? During my service 
y the pay u “ecelve han the total amount of at the Civil Service Commis 
vhile performing federal > annuity sion I advocated again and 
ork. To exacerbate this Unfortunately, misunder again the integration of the 
yndition, recent administra standings about the cost of civil service retirement pro 
ns and Congresses have retirement have been largely gram with Social Security in 
listorted or disregarded accepted by federal em order to achieve a greater 
omparability in active pay ployees. I fear that officials degree of comparability with 
have tended to foster those workers in the private sector 
misunderstandings: It has It has always been my belief 
been explained that the em 
ployee contribution to the re 
tirement fund means that the 
ultimate retiree is paying for 
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that the original Social Se- 
curity Act was intended to be 
a retirement foundation for 
all American workers. But 
the active opposition to this 
interrelationship has de- 
ferred its enactment across 
the board. 

The time has come for con 
crete steps toward integrat 
ing the two programs. There 
is no need for further studies: 
the shelves are full of them 
Certainly there are com- 
plexities in design, complica 
tions in implementation and 
concern for those affected. 
3ut further delay magnifies 
these difficulties and ampli- 
fies the political pain. A sys- 
tem as inequitable, irrational 
and costly as the present one 
cannot be defended. 

This need for change is in 
the interest of those who are 
orking and have worked 

he government as well as 
‘itizens who support that 
government. I will not accept 
a secondary position to any 
ny advocacy of career 
servants. I deplore the 


ic attacks, from what 


‘Yr source, that Genigrate 
] 


tneir periormance. 


have 
spent a career attempting to 
demonstrate that the work 
“bureaucrat” is not pejora 
ve but an affirmative label 
for those who serve their 
‘ountry. They should receive 
comparable compensation 
ind benefits to those perform 
ng the same tasks in the pri 
sector. But, just as lags 

in pay should be overcome 
excessive benefits for retirees 
should be modified. Through 
the integration of the retire 
ment system with Social Se 
curity will come a common 
base that assures greater 
equality. That step alone 
would be both beneficial and 
fair to all parties concerned 


John W. Macey, Jr.. was 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service ( ‘ommission, OPM'’s 
pre decessor agency, from 
1961 to 1969. 





Worth 2°(°< i rr 


Management Time: 
Who's Got the 


Monkey ? 


Why is it that managers are 
typically running out of 
time while their subordinates 
are typically running out of 
work? In this article, we shall 
explore the meaning of 
management time as it 
relates to the interaction 
between the manager and his 
boss, his own peers, and his 
subordinates 

Specifically, we shall deal 
with three different kinds of 
management time: 
to ac- 
complish those activities 


Boss-imposed time 


which the boss requires and 
which the manager cannot 
disregard without direct and 
swift penalty 

System-imposed time - to 
accommodate those re 
quests to the manager for ac 
tive support from his peers 
This assistance must also be 
provided lest there be 
penalties, though not always 
direct or swift. 


By William Oncken, Jr. and Donald L. Wass 


Self-imposed time - to do 
those things which the 
manager originates or agrees 
to do himself. A certain por- 
tion of this kind of time, 
however, will be taken by 
his subordinates and is called 
“subordinate-imposed 
time.” The remaining portion 
will be his own and is called 
“discretionary time.”’ Self- 
imposed time is not subject 
to penalty since neither the 
boss nor the system can dis- 
cipline the manager for not 
doing what they did not 
know he had intended to do 
in the first place. 

The management of time 
necessitates that the 
manager get control over the 
timing and content of what 
he does. Since what the boss 
and the system impose on 


him are backed up by 
penalty, he cannot tamper 
with those requirements. 
Thus his self imposed time 
becomes his major area of 
concern. The manager’s 
strategy is therefore to in- 
crease the “‘discretionary”’ 
component of his self- 
imposed time by minimiz- 
ing or doing away with the 
“subordinate” component. 
He will then use the added in- 
crement to get better con- 
trol over his boss-imposed 
and system-imposed ac- 
tivities. Most managers 
spend much more 
subordinate-imposed time 
than they even faintly 
realize. Hence we shall use a 
monkey-on-the-back 
analogy to examine how 
subordinate-imposed time 
comes into being and what 
the manager can do about 
it. 


Where is the monks 

Let us imagine that a 
manager is walking down 
the hall and that he notices 
one of his subordinates, Mr. 
A, coming up the hallway. 
When they are abreast of » 
one another, Mr. A greets the 
manager with, “Good morn- 
ing. By the way, we've got a 
problem. You see .. .”’ As 
Mr. A continues, the 
manager recognizes in this 
problem the same two 
characteristics common to 
all the problems his subor- 
dinates gratuitously bring 

to his attention. Namely, the 
manager knows (a) enough 
to get involved, but (b) not 
enough to make the on-the- 
spot decision expected of 
him. Eventually, the 
manager says, “So glad you 
brought this up. I’m in a 
rush right now. Meanwhile, 
let me think about it and Ill 
let you know.”’ Then he and 
Mr. A part company. 
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“ner 


Let us analyze what has 
just happened. Before the 
two of them met, on whose 
‘monkey’? 
After they 
parted, on whose back was 


back was the 
Che subordinate’s 


it? The manager's 
Subordinate-imposed time 
begins the moment a monkey 
successfully executes a leap 
from the back of a subor 
dinate to the back of his 
superior and does not end un 
til the monkey is returned to 
its proper owner for care and 
feeding 

In accepting the monkey 
the manager has voluntarily 
issumed a position subor 
dinate to his subordinate 
That is, he has allowed Mr. A 

make him his subor 
dinate by doing two things a 
subordinate is generally ex 
pected to do for his boss - the 

inager has act epted a 
responsibility from his subor 
dinate, and the manager 
has promised him a progress 
re port 


The subordinat« make 


sure the manager does not 
miss this point, will later 
stick his head in the 
manager's office and cheerily 


“How's 


(This is called “supervi 


query it coming?”’ 
sion.”’) 

Or let us imagine again, in 
concluding a working con 
ference with another subor 
dinate, Mr. B, the 
manager's parting words are, 
‘Fine. Send me 


that 


i memo on 


Let us analyze this one 
The monkey is now on the 
subordinate’s back because 
the next move is his, but it is 
poised for a leap. Watch 
that monkey. Mr. B dutifully 
writes the requested memo 
and drops it in his outbasket 
Shortly thereafter, the 
manager plucks it from his 
inbasket and reads it 
Whose move is it now? The 
If he does not 
make that move soon, he will 


manager's 


get a follow-up memo from 
the subordinate (this is 
another form of supervi 
sion). The longer the 
manager delays, the more 
frustrated the subordinate 
will become (he'll be “spin 
ning his wheels”) and the 
more guilty the manager 
will feel (his backlog of 
subordinate-imposed time 
will be mounting) 

Or suppose once again 
that at a meeting with a third 
subordinate, Mr. C, the 
manager agrees to provide all 
the necessary backing for a 
public relations proposal he 
has just asked Mr. C to 
develop. The manager’s 
him are 
know how I can 


parting words to 
“Just let me 
help.” 

Now let us analyze this 
Here the monkey is initially 
on the subordinate’s back 
3ut for how long? Mr. C 
realizes that he cannot let the 
until his 
proposal has the manager’s 
approval. And from ex 
perience, he also realizes that 
his proposal will likely be 
sitting in the manager’s brief 


manager “‘“know”’ 


case for weeks waiting for 
him to eventually get to it 
Who’s really got the 
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monkey? Who will be check 
ing up on whom? 
Wheelspinning and bot 
tlenecking are on their way 
again. 

A fourth subordinate, Mr 
D, has just been transferred 
from another part of the 
company in order to launch 
and eventually manage a 
newly created business ven- 
ture. The manager has told 
him that they should get 
together soon to hammer 
out a set of objectives for his 
new job, and that “T will 
draw up an initial draft for 
discussion with you.” 

Let us analyze this one, 
too. The subordinate has 
the new job (by formal 
assignment) and the full 
reponsibility (by formal 
delegation), but the 
manager has the next move 
Until he makes it, he will 
have the monkey and the 
subordinate will be im- 
mobilized. 

Why does it all happen? 
Because in each instance the 
manager and the subor 
dinate assume at the outset, 
wittingly or unwittingly, 
that the matter under con 
sideration is a joint 
problem. The monkey in each 
case begins its career astride 
both their backs. All it has to 
do now is move the wrong 
leg, and - presto - the subor 
dinate deftly disappears 
The manager is thus left with 
another acquisition to his 
menagerie. Of course, 
monkeys can be trained not 
to move the wrong leg. But it 
is easier to prevent them 
from straddling backs in the 
first place 


Who is working for whom? 
To make what follows 

more credible, let us suppose 
that these same four subor- 
dinates are so thoughtful and 
considerate of the 

manager's time that they are 
at pains to allow no more 
than three monkeys to leap 
from each of their backs to 
his in any one day. In a five- 
day week, the manager will 
have picked up 60 screaming 
monkeys - far too many to 
do anything about in- 
dividually. So he spends the 
subordinate-imposed time 
juggling his “priorities.” 

Late Friday afternoon, 
the manager is in his office 
with the door closed for 
privacy in order to contem- 
plate the situation, while 
his subordinates are waiting 
outside to get a last chance 
before the weekend to remind 
him that he will have to 
“fish or cut bait.’’ Imagine 
what they are saying to each 
other about the manager as 
they wait: ““‘What a bot- 
tleneck. He just can’t make 
up his mind. How anyone 
ever got that high up in our 
company without being able 
to make a decision we’ll never 
know.” 

Worst of all, the reason the 
manager cannot make any 
of these “‘next moves’”’ is that 
his time is almost entirely 
eaten up in meeting his own 
boss-imposed and system- 
imposed requirements. To get 
control of these, he needs 





time that is in 
turn denied him when he is 
preoccupied with all these 
monkeys. The manager is 


caught in a vicious circle. 


discretionary 


But time is a-wasting (an 
The 


alls his secretary 


understatement) 
manager 
on the intercom and instructs 
to tell his subordinates 
¥ unavailable to 
see them until Monday 
morning. At 7:00 p.m., he 


arives home, 


ne W I] be 


intending with 


lg 
firm resoive to return to the 


Morrow 


arest green of the ¢g 


across from hi 


a foursome 


it. He 


is really 


now 
working 
reover, ne now 
ially ac 
omplishes during this 
weekend what he came to at 
complish, his subordinates’ 


} 
moraie Will 


go up so sharply 
that they will each raise the 
the number of 


onkeys they will let jump 


their backs to his. In 


short, he now sees, with the 


clarity of a revelation on a 
that the 


he gets caught up 


mountaintop more 
the more 


he will fall behind 


He leaves the office with 
the speed of a man running 
away from a plague. His 
plan? To get caught up on 
something else he hasn’t had 
time for in years: a weekend 
with his family. (This is one 
of the many varities of dis- 
cretionary time.) 

Sunday night he enjoys 
ten hours of sweet, un 
troubled slumber. because 
he has clear-cut plans for 
Monday. He is going to get 
rid of his subordinate 


imposed time. In exchange, 


1] 


he will get an equal amount 


of discretionary time, part 
of which he will spend with 
his subordinates to see that 
they difficult but 
rewarding managerial art 
called, ““The Care and 
Feeding of Monkeys.”’ 


The manager will also have 


learn the 


plenty of discretionary time 
left over for getting control of 
the timing and content not 
only of his boss-imposed time 
but of his system-imposed 
All of this may 
take months, but compared 
with the 


time as well 
way things have 
rewards will be 
His ultimate ob 
jective is to manage his 


been, the 
enormous 


management time 


The manager returns to the 
office Monday morning just 
late enough to permit his four 
subordinates to collect in 
his outer office waiting to see 
him about their monkeys. 
He calls them in, one by one 
The purpose of each inter- 
view is to take a monkey, 
place it on the desk between 
them, and figure out together 
how the next move might 


conceivably be the subor- 
dinate’s. For certain 
monkeys, this will take some 
time. The subordinate’s 
next move may be so elusive 
that the manager may 
decide - just for now - merely 
to let the monkey sleep on 
the subordinate’s back over- 
night and have him return 
with it at an appointed time 
the next morning to con- 
tinue the joint quest for a 
more substantive move by 
the subordinate. (Monkeys 
sleep just as soundly over 
night on subordinates’ backs 
as on superiors’ .) 

As each subordinate leaves 
the office, the manager is 
rewarded by the sight of a 
monkey leaving his office on 
the subordinate’s back. For 
the next 24 hours, the sub- 
ordinate will not be waiting 
for the manager; instead, 
the manager will be waiting 
for the subordinate. 

Later, as if to remind him 
self that there is no law 
against his engaging in a con- 
structive exercise in the in- 
terim, the manager strolls by 
the subordinate’s office, 
sticks his head in the door, 
and cheerily asks, ““How’s it 
coming?” (The time con 
sumed in doing this is 
dicretionary for the manager 
and boss-imposed for the 
subordinate.) 


When the subordinate 
(with the monkey on his 
back) and the manager 
meet at the appointed hour 
the next day, the manager 
explains the ground rules in 
words to this effect: 

“At no time while I am 
helping you with this or any 
other problem will your 
problem become my 
problem. The instant your 
problem becomes mine, you 
will no longer have a 
problem. I cannot help a 
man who hasn’t got a 
problem 

“When this meeting is 
over, the problem will leave 
this office exactly the way it 
came in - on your back, You 
may ask my help at any ap 
pointed time, and we will 
make a joint determination of 
what the next move will be 
and which of us will make it 

“In those rare instances 
where the next move turns 
out to be mine, you and I 
will determine it together. | 
will not make any move 
alone.” 

The manager follows this 
same line of thought with 
each subordinate until at 
about 11:00 a.m. he realizes 
that he has no need to shut 
his door. His monkeys are 
gone. They will return - but 
by appointment only. His ap- 
pointment calendar will 
assure this. 


More 
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Transferring the initiative 
What we have been driving at 
in this monkey-on-the-back 
analogy is to transfer ini 
tiative from manager to 
subordinate and keep it 

We have tried to 
highlight a truism as obvious 
Namely, 


before a manager can develop 


there 


as it is subtle 
initiative in his subor 
dinates, he must see to it that 
the initiative 
Once he takes it back, they 
will no longer have it and he 
can kiss his discretionary 


It will all 


revert to subordinate 


they have 


time good-bye 


imposed time 

Nor can both manager and 
subordinate effectively have 
the same initiative at the 
same time. The opener, 

Boss, we’ve got a problem,” 
implies this duality and 
represents, as noted earlier, a 
monkey astride two backs, 
which is a very bad way to 
Start a monkey on its career 
Let us, therefore, take a few 
moments to examine what 
we prefer to call “The 
Anatomy of Managerial 
Initiative.” 

There are five degrees of 
initiative that the manager 
can exercise in relation to 
the boss and to the system 
(1) wait until told (lowest 
initiative); (2) ask what to 
do; (3) recommend, then 
take resulting action; (4) act 
but advise at once: and (5) 
act on own, then routinely 
report (highest initiative) 

Clearly, the manager 
should be professional 
enough not to indulge himself 
in initiatives 1 and 2 in rela 
tion either to the boss or to 
the system. A manager who 
uses initiative 1 has no con 


trol over either the timing or 
content of his boss-imposed 
or system-imposed time. He 
thereby forfeits any right to 
complain about what he is 
told to do or when he is told to 
do it 
initiative 2 has control over 
timing but not over the con 
tent. Initiatives 3, 4, and 5 
leave the manager in control 
of both, with the greatest con 
trol being at level 5 


lhe manager who uses 


The manager’s job, in rela 
tion to his subordinates’ ini 
tiatives, is twofold: first, to 
outlaw the use of initiatives 
l and 2, thus giving his subor 
dinates no choice but to 
learn and master “Completed 
Staff Work”’: 
that for each problem leaving 


then, to see 


his office there is an agreed 
upon time and place of the 
next manager-subordinate 
conference. The latter shouid 
be duly noted on the 
manager’s appointment 
calendar 


Care & Feeding 
Monkeys 
In order to further clarify 
our analogy between the 
monkey-on-the-back and 
the well known processes 
assigning and controlling, 
we shall refer briefly to the 
manager's appointment 


schedule, which calls for five 


hard and fast rules govern- 
ing the “Care and Feeding of 
Monkeys” (violations of 
these rules will cost dis 
cretionary time) 


Rule | 

Monkeys should be fed or 
shot. Otherwise, they will 
starve to death and the 
manager will waste valuable 
time on postmortems or at 
tempted resurrections. 
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Rule 2 

The monkey population 
should be kept below the max 
imum number the manager 
has time to feed. His subor 
dinates will find time to work 
as many monkeys as he 
finds time to feed, but no 
more. It shouldn’t take 
more than 5 to 15 minutes to 
feed a properly prepared 
monkey. 


Rule 3 

Monkeys should be fed by ap 
pointment only. The 
manager should not have to 
be hunting down starving 
monkeys and feeding them on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis 


Rule 4 

Monkeys should be fed face 
to face or by telephone, but 
never by mail. (If by mail, 
the next move will be the 
manager s—remember”) 
Documentation may add to 
the feeding process, but it 
cannot take the place of 
feeding 


Rule 5 

Every monkey should have 
an assigned “next feeding 
time” and “degree of ini 
tiative.”” These may be 
revised at any time by 
mutual consent, but never 
allowed to become vague or 
indefinite. Otherwise, the 
monkey will either starve to 
death or wind up on the 
manager's back 


Concluding Note 
“Get control over the timing 
of what you do”’ is ap- 
propriate advice for manag 
ing management time. The 
first order of business is for 
the manager to enlarge his 
discretionary time by 
eliminating subordinate im 
posed time. The second is 
for him to use a portion of his 
new-found discretionary 
time to see to it that each of 
his subordinates possesses 
the initiative without which 
he cannot exercise ini- 
tiative, and then to see to it 
that this initiative is in fact 
taken. The third is for him to 
use another portion of his 
increased discretionary time 
to get and keep control of 
the timing and content of 
both boss-imposed and 
system-imposed time 

The result of all this is 
that the manager will in- 
crease his leverage, which 
will in turn enable him to 
multiply, without 
theoretical limit, the value of 
each hour that he spends in 
managing management time. 
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Manager's |: 


anaging or 
Leading? 


Chere is a difference be 
tween managing and 
leading. In fact, “the more 
you choose to manage, the 
less you choose to lead.” If 
trying to do both, 
ou are probably causing 


ou are 


yourself unnecessary 
headaches and confusion 

\ leader is the person in a 
“most clearly 


group who 


epitomizes the charac 


t 
teristics of the individual 
member,”’ according to 
Roger J 


ment consultant specializ 


lachy, a manage 


ing in interpersonal behavior 


ind development of com 


munication skills. A manager 


the person who dex ides 
at shall be done.” A leader 
presents the needs and 
vals of individuals, while a 
manager represents the 
needs and goals of the 
organization 

Plachy distinguishes be 
tween the concepts with an 
If A’s manage 
ment style is not compatible 
with the expectations of B, 
and if B is antagonized and 


example 


does the job only because of 
\’s position of power, then 
we can say A has been suc 
cessful as a manager, but 
not as a leader.” 
Contending that modern 
management too often dic 
tates that the manager be 
accountable for both 
organizational accomplish 


ment and employee satisfac- 
tion, a condition not 
necessarily within the realm 
of possibility, Plachy points 
out that such accountability 
can cause managers in- 
creased stress. Leadership 
can be nurtured through es 
tablishing rapport with 
workers, although managers 
who lose favor with followers 
in the process of achieving 
organizational goals 
shouldn’t worry: there are 
times when organizational 
needs take precedence 

Instances where individual 
needs and organizational 
goals are identical are, at 
best, “coincidences,”’ says 
Plachy: People are motivated 
differently, human discord 
is a fact of life, and the search 
for the perfect combination 
of charismatic leadership and 
effective management Is an 
illusion 

“The solution to the puz 
zie of managing effectively,” 
he says, “is not to force 
managers to be leaders when 
management is required, 
but to allow the coincidence 
of managership and 
leadership to occur naturally 
through honest considera 
tion of both perspectives.” 
Management Revieu 
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Compensation 


\ personnel management 
trend rapidly gaining ground 
in the private sector is to of- 
fer employees more attractive 
compensation packages in 
stead of salary increases. 
With inflation rates that 
keep corporate profits lower 
and the changing expecta- 
tions of today’s work force 
(who value job fulfillment 
over job security), em- 
ployees and management are 


looking for creative and 
flexible benefits to keep em- 
ployee motivation high and 
company outlays lower 
Gaining in popularity and 
usage is the “cafeteria” plan, 
where employees can pick 
from a variety of benefits of 
fered. Generally, the em 
ployer establishes or converts 
to a “‘core’’ of basic benefits 
every employee needs, such 
as limited health and life in 
surance. The difference in 
costs between the previous 
plan and the core benefits is 
given to the employee in the 
form of dollars or flexible 
credits. Then, additional 
coverage is selected by em 
ployees based on their in 
dividual needs: more 
medical, life or disability in 
surance, retirement plans, 
savings plans or extra vaca 
tion days. The problems with 
flexible benefits plans are 
that they are difficult and 
time-consuming to set up, 
require extensive and 
sophisticated computer 
systems and are costly to ad 
minister initially. Thorough 
employee education on 
available benefits is also 
Advocates of flexi 
ble plans maintain that 
these problems are short 


necessary 


term, can be overcome and 
do not outweigh the benefits 
Many personnelists 
believe that broadening the 
range of employee benefits 
will aid in recruiting and 
retaining valuable em- 


ployees. With more and more 


two-career families, flexible 
benefits ailow the employees, 
rather than the company, to 
decide what they need from a 
job to keep them satisfied 
and most productive 

Some of the more unique 
benefits being offered today 
are: scholarships for em 
ployees’ children, flexible 
hours, job-sharing pro 
grams, stock ownership and 
profit-sharing plans, sup 
plemental medical plans that 
include vision and hearing 
benefits, dental plans, 
problem counseling, fitness 
centers, inexpensive lunch 
facilities (a few even have 
free lunches), group legal 
plans and day care centers. 
For executives, some of the 
new “perks” or benefits be 
ing offered (in addition to the 
old standbys of company 
bonuses and country 
club memberships), are 
salary guarantees, time off, 


cars, 


relocation benefits and, in 
creasingly popular, financial 
counseling. 

The new tax laws will af 
fect compensation and 
benefits planning, although 
to what extent is not known, 
since most laws have just 
gone into effect 
siders believe that benefits 
will be strengthened and 
that the individual will be 


Some in 


able to set aside greater 
amounts for retirement on a 
favorable tax basis. With 
cutbacks in salary increases 
forecast and the needs of the 
workforce changing, the con 
cept of total compensation 
will have a major impact on 
personnel management in 
the 1980's. (Personnel 
Journal, December, 1981) 
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Har 
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nm Post W 


vovem Der 


Then 
ind Sick 
inieties of 
b. Now 
labor torce ‘un 
off is coming full 
according t J H 
Foegen, in his article, *“Time 
f Without Pay: Value Car 
Exceed ( st 
Foegen cites several advan 
tages to unpaid leave, in 


luding: 1) decreased liability 


for employees who want to 
get out of the higher tax 
} 


brackets; Z) extra time-oti 


for two-career families for 
whom additional time to do 
chores or to spend together 
would be welcome; 3) stress 
relief for employees who can 
inwind and engage in lei 
sure activities; and 4) 
spreading the work, es 
pecially in a recession, which 
may help save jobs of those 
laid 


who would otherwise be 
uit 


Employers could use un 
paid time-off as a reward for 
The flex 


provides to em 


those who want it 
ibility it 
ployees can be an efiective 
motivator toward improved 
productivity. Since most of 
today’s workers are in ser 

vice industries, their 
j 


schedules could be com 


pressed or adjusted acc 
ngty 
Obviously, leave without 
yay is less expensive to the 
employer than leave with 
pay, even though the cost of 
benefits continues. Foegen 
init! 


believes attempts at 


iting unpaid leave policies 
laranteeing the employee 
his job upon return from non 


status, have merit, and 


at most employers would 


pleasantly 


surprised at 
ise in produc 
workers who re 

Human Resource 


nent, Summer 


AG 
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Workers can no longer be 


Diamed tor the productivity 
line in the U.S. So says 
Dr. Frederick Herzberg 

productivity expert, 
behavioral scientist, and 


author of over 170 books and 
articles on clinical and in 
dustrial psychology. In 
stead, more recently, it is 
managers and academics 
who should shoulder the 
blame, according to 
Herzberg 

Tracing the work pattern in 
the U.S. since before the 
1900's, Herzberg identifies 
three phases. The first phase 
generated production orient- 
ed managers who also were 
future oriented and measured 
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by the production of concrete 
products. The second phase 
followed World War II and 
generated a “new breed of 
cat’’ who was concerned with 
careers and organizational 
skills rather than production 
The third phase, referred to 
by Herzberg as the internal 
‘immigration,’ came with 
the influx of blacks, His 
panics, Indians off the reser 
vation, and “out of the 
kitchen reservation, women 

Then came the MBA’s 
emphasizing marketing 
rganizational behavior 
Herzberg partially blames 
academics for the produ 
ivity slip because they 
validated the MBA’s new 
wrientation. He expresses his 
belief that the MBA’s of re 
cent years are “different from 
the organization man” 
faults them for having short 
term goals and careers 
ing them “the best of the 
dumbest,’ Herzberg believes 
their short-sightedness would 
make it difficult for them to 
help turn the economy 


ind 


and 


Call 


Texas 


1¢ 
L9Si.) 


San Antonio 
October 28, 


around 
Ek rpress 


A.G 


[he 1980’s have brought a 
much more receptive at- 

titude towards our nation’s 
older workers, as opposed to 


the viewpoint of a decade ago 


when employers felt workers 
peaked at 50. Older em 
ployees have a greater 


dedication to their jobs and, 


in fact, perform much bet 


ter than the younger ones, ac- 


cording to a recent William 
M. Mercer Study. Seventy- 
the 552 chief 
executive officers who respond 


SIX percent of 


ed said they would be will- 
ing to hire a person over the 
ige ol 50 

However, two new rulings 
appear to be at cross pur- 
An IRS ruling recently 
prohibited increases in 


poses 


some pension benefits when 
individuals work beyond 
Yet, 
the Labor Department says 
certain retirees can work 40 
month without los 
ing any pension benefits, 
The 


I Jecem 


normal retirement age 


nours 


beginning in January 
VW I Street Journal 


ber 22, 1981.) LIA 


According to a 
by the Opinion Research 
Corporation, 


recent survey 
‘mid-level 
managers in the private sec 
tor: 1) are experiencing their 
owest degree of job satisfac 
tion ever; 2) feel they have 
less job security than ever 
3) do not think 


promotions are handled 


petore. 


fairly and are dissatisfied 
with advancement oppor- 
tunities; 4) rate their com- 
panies low in responding to 
management's problems; 5) 
ire critical of top manage- 
ment’s abilities; and 6) have 
decreasingly favorable at- 
titudes toward their work 
[he survey compiled the 
attitudes of managers, as well 
as clerical and hourly em- 
ployees, in 16 different areas, 
including employee rela- 
tions, pay and benefits, and 
job satisfaction. Another 
finding indicates that there is 
little relationship between 
the amount of education an 
employee has and his at- 





titude toward his work. 
Clerical and hourly em- 
ployees agree with mid- 
managers in areas of job dis- 
satisfaction, unfair promo- 
tions and criticism of top 
management. 

For managers, there is an 
apparent relationship be- 
tween age and job satisfac- 
tion: the younger the 
manager, the less satisfied. 
In other groups, however, the 
youngest and the oldest are 
most satisfied. (National 
Report for Training and 
Development, October 9, 
1981.) AG 


ear Sexual 
Harasser’”’ 


Labor economist Mary P. 
Rowe has some practical 
pointers for dealing with an 
adversary in a sexual 
harassment situation. Among 
several suggestions in 
“Dealing with Sexual Harass- 
ment,” the active approach 
is foremost. Victims should 
deal with the problem 
themselves in a rational man- 
ner. Too many people keep 
their anger pent up and only 
succeed in making them- 
selves depressed or sick. 
Releasing that anger is im 
por int. One way to accom- 
plish that release is to take 
constructive measures to let 
the offender know what you 
think about unwelcome 
behavior. 

Constructive action can 
give aggressors who do not 
understand what they are do- 
ing a fair chance to “shape 
up’; can give knowing 
culprits a chance to make 
amends; can provide 
evidence to show that one 


has taken steps to make the 
aggressor stop; and, most 
important, can encourage 
those who tend to exag- 
gerate to be more responsible 
in reporting aggressive 
behavior. 

Ms. Rowe advocates that 
a person being harassed write 
a letter to the aggressor. (It 
should be polite and low-key 
and be written very 
carefully.) 

There should be three 
parts to the letter: 1) A 
precise, detailed statement 
of all facts and dates relevant 
to the alleged harassment. 
2) Describe your feelings 
(dismay, distrust, revulsion, 
misery, embarrassment, 
anger and so on) and any 
resultant damage. Any per- 
ceived or actual costs and 
damages, such as a job 
transfer, changing career 
goals, dropping out of a train- 
ing course, taking excessive 
time off, and a decline in the 
quality of work should be 
mentioned. 3) Finally, writers 
should include a short state- 
ment of what they would like 
to happen next. Most only 
wish the harassment to end. 
However, the writer who 
wishes some sort of remedy or 
recompense should suggest 
that the offender take some 
specific action such as 
withdrawing of a prejudiced 
evaluation or providing an 
answer in writing as to his 
future action(s). 

The letter should be 
delivered in person to assure 
its receipt. A writer might ask 
a policeman or plainclothes 
officer, security guard or 
other witness to come along 
on the delivery. Always keep 
a copy. 

In Ms. Rowe’s experience, 
the recipient usually replies 
to the letter. Sometimes there 


is an apology, an astounded 
opening of discussion, or a 
denial. More often than not, 
the offensive behavior will 
cease. 

The letter is useful whether 
it achieves its intended goal 
or not. If the complainant 
wants to appeal to top level 
management later on, the let- 
ter is invaluable evidence to 
show what steps were taken. 
At any rate, attempting to 
deal with an aggressor in a 
direct and peaceable man- 
ner has a positive effect on 
the victim. (The Harvard 
Business Review May/June 
1981) LIA 


ew Pay Ceilings 
for SES 


The 1979 executive pay cap of 
$50,112.50 for federal senior 
executives has been raised to 
$58,500, reflecting the in- 

crease described in the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order 12330 
of October 15, 1981. Director 
Donald J. Devine, of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Manage- 

ment, feels that this decision 
“keeps faith with our senior 


S Scheduled Rates 


executives * many of 
whom had been concerned 
that the Executive Order 
might have been modified. 

For General Schedule em- 
ployees the pay cap is $57,- 
500; for SES and some 
presidential appointees, it is 
$58,500. 

The new scheduled and 
payable rates follow: 


Payable Rates 





_ $85,200 


$69,630 





level I _ 74,300 


60,662.50 





level III _ 67,800 


59.500 





level [TV _ 
level V 
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~ 58,500 
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94,755 
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period that does not 
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An agency cou 
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ana shorter 
provisk 
M ( ig employees t De 


n short furlough 


Dasis for 
icular employee as wel 
for 


le reasons 


igh. If all in 
furloughed, 


let 


| are 
com s best that the 


1€ m KNOW why 


ive ievei 
agency 
it the par 
) Ver icular +1 was selected 
nis is not required, 
wever./ 


419 


ir agency will not send 


ers a you a recall notice except in 
exceed the case of recall prior to the 

if the furlough. The 
dates of the furlough are in 

d cluded on the actual notice. If 


ena 





you do not return to your 
job on the day after the 
furlough has ended, 
n considered absent 
without leave (AWOL). If 
you wish not to return to work 
is soon as the furlough has 
ended 


you 


lay be 


you must request 


leave and nave f approved 


Mi 


Agency management and 
labor organizations should 
cooperate to ensure constant 
ind open communications 
as soon as there is any 
likelihood of a furlough 
Management is required to 
let unions bargain on the 
procedures to be used in a 
furlough as well as on ap- 
propriate arrangements to be 
made for employees adverse- 

affected by agency deci 
sions. If an agency has one 
ry more unions that have 
been granted national con- 
sultation rights, the agency 
should follow its established 
procedures for informing the 
inions of any newly 
developed agencywide plan 
give them time to 
iment 


and 


If you are placed on furlough 
you may obtain an interim 
job in the private sector or in 
another federal agency, as 
long as it does not pose a con 
of interest 


flict 


If you are placed on furlough 
for an entire pay period (i.e. 
80 hours) you do not accrue 
If your furlough is for 
less than a pay period, your 


leave 


leave accrual is not affect 
ed; you earn at the same 
If your furlough lasts 
an entire pay period, ex 
tending into the next pay 
period or beginning in a 
previous one, you earn leave 


rate 


on a prorated basis for that 
previous or subsequent pay 
period 
cumulative time in a non 


He ypwever, W hen 


pay status equals 80 hours, 
the number of hours of leave 
that are normally earned in a 
pay period (4, 6, or 8 hours 
t of sick) are 
deducted from the em- 


of annual, 


ployee’s leave balance. Such 
deductions are made each 
time the employee ac 
cumulates 80 hours in non- 
pay status 

Part time employees con- 
tinue to earn leave based on 
the number of hours they 
work. A total of six months of 
nonpay status in any calen 
dar year is creditable service 
for determining leave 
earning categories 

Leave should not be 
scheduled during periods of 
anticipated lapsed ap- 
propriations or continuous 
furlough. If you find you are 
in a “‘use or lose”’ situation, it 
is important that you 
schedule leave in writing for 
periods when you otherwise 
would be in a duty status to 
ensure that the leave may 
be considered for restoration 
in the event it must be can 
celled and therefore forfeited 


During a consecutive short 
term furlough, retirement 
coverage continues without 
cost to you or your agency 
During a discontinuous 
short furlough, your coverage 
continues but contributions 
made by you and your agency 
are adjusted each pay 
period to be in proportion to 
your earned salary 

During a RIF furlough, you 
can receive retirement 
credit for up to six months of 
service in the aggregate in 
The six 
months is a maximum 
amount, even though your 
furlough extends beyond 
that time 


any calendar year 


Life Insurance 
Enrollment continues 
without cost to you for up to 
12 months of nonpay status 
On a discontinuous 
furlough, any available salary 
is applied to withholdings 
and the agency contribution 
is required. (The General 
Accounting Office instruc 
tions for determining the 
precedence of withholdings to 
which salary must be ap- 
plied are explained in FPM 
Bulletin 550-38.) 
Health Benefits 
If you are placed on a con 
tinuous RIF furlough, your 
health benefits terminate at 
the end of the pay period in 
which you are furloughed 
After that date, there is a 31 
day extension of coverage, 
during which you may con 
vert to nongroup coverage 

During a discontinuous 
furlough or a furlough of 30 
days or less, enrollment con 
tinues without cost for most 
employees. If your salary dur 
ing a pay period covers the 
full health benefits 
withholding, the full 
withholding is taken even 
though you are on nonpay 
status during part of the pay 
period 

OPM issued proposed 
regulations in the Federal 
Register of April 13, 1982, t 
require payment of health 
benefit premiums for any pay 
period when an employee does 
not pay the premium through 
salary withholding. A period of 
30 days is provided for public 
comment on this proposal before 
the regulations may take effect 


Unemployment insurance 
compensation benefits vary 
from state to state, as to both 
the amount paid and the 
period over which benefits are 
paid. There is also a dif 


ference between consecutive 
and discontinuous furlough 
when it comes to collecting 
compensation. For exam 
ple, a consecutive five day 
furlough may meet the re 
quirements to qualify for un 
employment benefits in 
some states, but a discon 
tinuous furlough of one day 
a week for five weeks may not 
be sufficient for you to 
qualify for benefits 


Summing Up 

It should be noted that 
furlough should be used 
only to solve actual problems, 
not those that might occur 
You may be placed on 
furlough only if your agency 
intends to call you back to 
the same position within 
one year. A furlough is a tem- 
porary measure, designed to 
take care of short term situa 
tions. 

Lastly, this summary of 
provisions related to 
furlough is necessarily broad. 
For answers to your specific 
questions, contact your per- 
sonnel office. 


Regulat 


furlough 


ons covering the 
yf career SES mem 
bers appear 


Federa 


blished 


n Part 359, Code of 
Regulations, as 

n the January 15. 1982 
Register 


and 


dy . 
Procedures 


appea 


weer ¢ 


oO specific 


ur personne 
Since non-career and 


ited members of the Senior 
e Service ser at tne 
the he 


the are 
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? Brief 


FEHB Rates and Benefits 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia 
Circuit has unanimously 
confirmed the authority of 
OPM to hold rates and bene 
fits of the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits (F HEB) pro 
gram in line with the Presi 
dent’s budget 

On March 30 


sent 


1981, OPM 
reminding 


carriers of their 


“call letters” 
all health 
obligation to submit benefit 
April 30, 1981 


lhe deadline for submission 


proposals by 
of premium rate proposals 

1981. In the fol 
owing months 120 plans sub 


Vas July 31 


mitted their proposals 

In August, 1981, OPM 
analyzed the submitted plans 
and concluded that the pro 
posals would exceed the 
FEHB budget for FY 
by 34.4 million 


to enrollees would 


1 ex? 
and that costs 
an amount It 
billior 
On August 21, 1981, OPM 
1 «} ‘ 


directed all carriers (other 


; ; 


© mee 
>and submit ne 
als by September 25 
After the new proposals 
vere submitted, OPM con 
ided that further health 
f | ; 


penetlits reduction ad to be 


1981] 


ordered. On Octot 21 
OPM advised : 
: 


lers that an ack 


n Car 


benefit reductior 
sary and that the dea 
proposals was 48 ho 
October 23, 1981 
ional 
Employees 
Federatior 
Employees 
brought sui 
relief 

The Distri 


preliminary injunction on 
October 30, 1981, ordering 
OPM to enter into new health 
benefits contracts containing 


the level of benefits allegedly 


agreed upon by the parties as 
of August 20, 1981. The trial 
court found that there was no 
evidence that OPM had con 
impact tnat its 


‘ 


sidered the 
benefits reduction would 
¢ 


have on the health benefits 


available to Government 
The court dis 
cerned in the legislative his 
tory of the Federal Employ 
ees Health Benefits Act, 5 
U.S.C. § 8901 ef seq., a duty 
on the part of OPM to consid 
er such a factor. The trial 
court further held that OPM 
vas without authority to re 
the President's 
budget for the FEHB pro 
gram and that cost to the 


government alone could not 


employees 


main within 


be taken into account in nego 
tiating FEHB contract bene 
fit levels 


On November 4 


District Court 


1981, the 
apparent 
naving found some evidence 
hat OPM had cons 


mpact its first benefit re 


dered tne 


duction woul ave on the 
Tits avaliable to 


rmvernment employees 


modified its initia 


OPM was now 


oraer 
commanded 
oO enter into contracts cor 
of benefits 

allegedly agreed upon as of 
October 20, the day prior 
the second OPM order for 
benefits reduction 

The Court of Appeals, pe? 


District 


taining the leve 


am, reversed the 
Court, finding substantia 
evidence in the record that 
OPM had considered inter 


s of en ployees aS Well as 


COoSts to tne government The 


Court concluded that bud 


considerations were 


proper grounds for the Octo 
ber 21, 1981, 6.5% reductions, 
and that OPM had consid 
ered the interests of employ 
ees in ordering the benefit 
reduction. 

The Court of Appeals ob 
served: “Part of OPM’s broad 
discretionary authority to 
approve health plan benefits 
is the power to order reduc 
tions in benefits.” It also de 
clared: “The entire legisla 
tive scheme is based upon 
OPM considering cost to the 
government in contracting 
for health benefit plans.**** 
Because OPM has an obliga 
tion to consider cost to the 
government in approving 
health benefit plans, it acted 
in a fiscally responsible man 
ner by deciding it must ad 
here to the President's bud 
getary guideline which was 
subsequently approved by 
Congress.**** We accept 
the OPM’s interpretation of 
its authority under the ap 
plicable statutes. The 
song that budget limitations 
can be intentionally violated 
harkens back to a time when 
the primary desire was to 


siren 


Keep taxes low; much more 
s involved now with the na 
tion plagued by rampant 
nflation that silently steals 
money from our citizens, and 
our economy is harvesting 
the results of such loose 
money programs with pro 
duction and employment re 
duced to dangerous levels.” 
Thus the court found that 
OPM acted within its broad 
grant of authority and ina 
reasonable manner. The case 
is especially significant in 
that it affirms agency action 
taken to reduce and reverse 
the growth of government 
spending and to combat the 
rapid escalation of health 


care costs. 

National Federation of 
Federal Employees v. Devine. 
U.S.C.A., D.C. Cir., No 


81-2184 (December 21, 1981). 
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Health Benefits Open Season 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia 
Circuit has unanimously 
ipheld the procedural and 
substantive validity of Direc 
tor Devine’s postponement 
last fall of open season for 
the 1982 Federal Employees 
Health Benefits (F EHB) pro- 
gran 

Regulations in force in 
1981 required OPM to hold 
annually in 
November and December to 


an “open seasor 


permit Federal employees to 


ransier freels irom one 


FEHB plan to another. On 


November 6, 1981, OPM ar 
nounced that unforeseen 
emergen ircumstances 
required postponement of 
ne open seasor scheduled to 
egin on No ember ¥Y The 
emergent rcumstances 
1deqa last-minute rate 
ind benefit reductions and 
igation which resulted 
tnen That litigatior 


reported above was even 


1 fay 
vet ia 


la reso orabDly to 
OPM . 
Plaintiffs, including the 
National Federation of Fed 
the National 
Covernment 
National 
, Employees Union, 
and the Group Health Asso 
ciation of America, Inc. 
brought suit. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of 
Columbia granted a prelim 
inary injunction on Novem 
ber 18, 1981, asserting that 
OPM'’s actions had been il 
legal and ordering an open 
season to begin by December 
7. The Court of Appeals, on 
the eve of commencement of 
the open season ordered by 
the District Court, stayed the 
lower court’s injunction. 
Consideration on appeal fol- 
lowed. 


eral Employees 
Association of 
Employees, the 


_ . 
ireasury 


The Court of Appeals ex- 
amined the facts surround- 
ing OPM’s postponement 
of the open season. On No- 
vember 6, OPM issued FPM 
Bulletin No. 890-77, which 
postponed open season “to a 
time which will! be an 
nounced hereafter, or to the 
applicable period during 
1982 as determined pursuant 
to 5 CFR § 890.301(d), which 
The bulletin 
stated several reasons for the 
Accurate in 
formation regarding rates, 
benefits, and other terms of 
the 1982 health insurance 
plans was not available for 
distribution to employees 


ever is earlier.” 


postponement 


because contract negotia 
tions had not been completed 
until October 31. because 
substantial changes had been 
made in rates and benefits 
and because pending law 
Suits created uncertainty) 
with respect to significant 
aspects of the 1982 program 
The FPM bulletin also stated 
that changes in benefit pack 
ages for 1982 were so sub 
stantial that “the stability 
of the FEHB program, the 
financial integrity of man) 
of the plans, and the welfare 
of employees and anuitants 
would be threatened if, as a 
result of an immediate open 
season, the actuarial and 
economic data bases under- 
lying the FEHB program 
were significantly altered.” 
On November 12, 1981, 
OPM published a parallel 
interim regulation in the 
Federal Re gister, immedi- 
ately effective, amending 
5 CFR § 890.301(d) to permit 
the OPM Director to cancel 
or reschedule the annual 
open season by issuing an 
FPM bulletin. OPM briefly 
recapitulated the reasons for 










the action, and invited public 
comments on scheduling of 
open seasons in future years. 
The Court of Appeals then 
tested OPM’s actions against 
the notice and comment re- 
quirements of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, 5 
U.S.C. § 553(c), and the “good 
cause” exception to such 
procedures that is found in 
5 U.S.C. § 553(b)(B). De- 
spite the narrowness of the 
“good cause” exception, the 
Court of Appeals concluded 
that OPM had “good cause” 
for its temporary postpone- 
ment of the November-De- 
cember, 1981 
“If 


open season: 
open season had not been 
November 6, 


the agency would have been 


postponed on 


compelled to take action 
which was not only imprac 
ticable but also potentially 
harmful.**** In addition, 
OPM found that immediate 
holding of an open seaso! 
might threaten the financial 
stability of the federal em 
ployee health benefit pro 
gram.**** The situation fac- 
ing OPM on November 6, 


1981 


was an ‘emergency’ 
within the scope of the ‘good 
cause’ exception. The agen- 
cy’s action was required by 
events and circumstances 
beyond its control, which 
were not foreseen in time to 
comply with notice and com- 
ment procedures.**** The 
agency's emergency decision 
was necessary to avoid action 
that would have been futile 
because of the unavailability 
of necessary materials—in 
this case, informational bro- 
chures about the 1982 health 
If open season had 
been held as scheduled, the 
resulting actuarial disarray 
might have posed a serious 
threat to the financial sta- 


bility of the benefit pro- 
gram.” 

Turning to the plaintiffs’ 
challenges to the substan- 
tive validity of OPM’s open 
season postponement, the 
Court of Appeals found that 
“OPM’s action was neither 
arbitrary, capricious, nor 
an abuse of discretion. As- 
sessing the situation on No- 
vember 6, OPM could not 
with any assurance have pre- 
dicted when the courts would 
resolve the pending litiga- 
tion regarding its benefit 
reductions, permitting it to 
establish the final terms of 
the 1982 plans. Nor could 
the agency have known, 
when it decided to postpone 
open season, how much time 
would be required to resolve 
the actuarial problems that 
threaten to trigger with- 
drawal of its largest health 
plan carrier. In these cir- 
cumstances, OPM was not re- 
quired on November 6 to set 
a definite future date for 
holding open season.” The 
court also held that “OPM did 
not breach any contract by 
postponing the 1981 open 
season.” 

This decision, announced 
per curiam, represents a sig- 
nificant judicial upholding of 
the authority confided by 
Congress to OPM to manage 
the FEHB program effi- 
ciently, competitively, and 
with due regard both to the 
needs of beneficiaries and 
the Government’s budget. 

National Federation of 
Federal Employees v. Devine, 
U.S.C.A., D.C. Cir., No. 81- 
2224 (February 19, 1982). 
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“Clerical Quagmire” breakfast 
Stop by work—go 
to club for 


.10 points 





Long live Jean Johnson 
Management. Fall 19€ coffee . | 
pp 32-33 Sto 1p by we ork—take 
would add only this = friend to break 
i JIMA AANA i ii} al 

1 idex 


nain in the 
itor if th too 
not communica 
pletely. Err 
syntax or punch 
more than , 
ing: they very c Bring crossword 
the readers’ understandin _ puzzle to work 
omething ther r than wh« Kkead newspaper 
is intended. Words have book during 
fairly precise meanings working hours 
i the orde! scuss newspaper 
items with co 
worker over 
minutes | 
iscuss same items 
° with small group 15 
he bother t Complete cros: 
iown the idea? Then, | Word puzzle dur 
can the pr _ing duty hours 
rway from the ide over last eve 
ing only ning: 
communi : 
Ben Neufeld 
Vice President 
AFGE Local 41 
Washington, D.C 


-reate i 

stop by work—take 
friend for coffee. | 

Bring newspaper 
to work 

Bring novel tc 
work 


Punctuation an 
f words in a senten 
ey both literal meanir 
ind emphasis 

esumed [to be im 


sreator 


wm 7 
iV 





Time Card Frolics? 





Thought you may be inter 
ested in this, as it seems t 
fit into some of the proposals 
rought out in your maga 
zine 
Ripoff Roulette 
Have you been 
ire you even 
game? 
prised 


playing? or 
1ware of the 
You may be sur 
to know that some of to “beat tratfic 
ir people have the equiv Leave work early 
1lent of a master’s degree It's Friday 
in the program. To find out Rely on Flexitime’ 
if you are really a player an excuse for ' 
you can take the ape t below bad work habits. 20 points 
ap —— If you have taken the test 
during working hours, give 
yourself an extra 10 bonus 
points. If you score over 25 
points, your supervisor 
should be concerned. Ifyou 
score over 50 points, you 
don't have a job, but a posi- 
tion. If you score over 75 


Leave work early 
5 points 


5 points 


r score 


Score 
>ints 
ints 


Activity 
Come late to work. 5 
Leave early 5 
Come late; leave 

early 

Stop by work— -go 
to cafeteria for 


5 points 
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points, you are effectively 
unemployed and should be 
concerned about the arrival 
of your replacement 
all seriousness, some of 

our people are taking ad 
vantage of their coworkers 
and supervisors, as we still 
operate on a day's work for 
a day’s pay. Those of you 
who recognize yourself as 
a player in more than one of 
the situations discussed may 
be guilty of time card fraud 
For those of you who get to 
wc rk on time peony 7 full 
day, and think not of ripoff 
rc < oe thanks or the 
effort 
Jim Daley 
Gunter AFB, AL 





Merit Pay Alternative 





I have discussed the Federal 
s0vernment’s merit 5 
system with hundreds 
managers and manage 
ment officials over the past 
two years. Until October of 
= year, virtually every one 
them was doubtful about 
a system without being 
able to specifically st ie 
why Since the first full 
payout in October, they 
have been unanimous in 
criticizing the system re 
gardiless of their personal 
= or loss. When asked 
y they did not approve 
merit pay, their answers 
were almost always vague 
I believe managers are 
finding merit pay perplex 
ing because some very 
fundamental management 
concepts are being violat 
ed. However, because the 
system is billed as “merit 
pay,” the problems are not 
apparent. In our capitalistic 
system, what could be 
wrong with a pay system 
based on merit? In addition 
as vague as they are about 
merit pay in general, they 
generally approve of the 
annual expectation setting 
and evaluation process 


Competition for merit pay is 


primarily competition for 
basic pay entitlements of 
cost-of-living adjustments 
and longevity within-grade 
increases (high quality step 
increases are not included 
for reasons discussed later 
I have labeled COLA and 
within grades as “entitle 
ments” because as long as 
n-managers who per 
form satisfactorily continue 
to receive these increases 
they will be thought of by 
managers as entitlements 
With this in mind, I believe 
merit pay is not being ac 
cepted because 
@ The system is using a long 
term reward method. i.e 
basic pay entitlements 
to encourage short-term 
1ccomplishments 
Managers will not accept 
I gee that affects their 
basic pay for the remain 
ler a their careers based 
n only one year’s per 
formance 
By using basic pay en 
titlements, merit pay 
laces excessive impor 
ince on short-term ac 
omplishments. Many 
managers find that short 
term accomplishments 
often conflict with long 
term quality objectives 
This is the same realiza 
tion American industry is 
facing in light of Japan's 
successes. American ir 
justry emphasizes annual 
profit while Japan has em 
phasized long-term quali 
ty decisio Japan's re 
cent accomplishments 
have caused much re 
thinking among Ameri 
can industries 
Because managers’ basic 
pay entitlements are on 
the line, the system is per 
ceived as punitive. Asone 
manager put it, “I know | 
can perform, but the im 
plied threat is still de 
meaning 
Rewards for dis 
tinguished or outstanding 
performance are so small 
that managers are of- 


r 
; 





negative incentive for 
employees to enter man- 
agement, especially 
when they could be giv 
ing up substantial pay 
raises 
Refunding assumptions 
used by OPM (at GAO's 
insistence ) perpetuate the 
historical problem of too 
few high quality step in 
creases for managers 
Currently, .1 percent is 
being used to fund such 
increases for merit pay 
This is Means an increase 
of less than $2.000 was 
added to a pool of fifty 
managers having an av 
erage salary of $33,000 
each. Incentives for great 
er achievement? Not 
really 
nese = lems have tc 
ina erit pay system? 
ot. Why not keep it 
y incorporating the 
oth systems—lon 
The fol 
oint plan, im 
‘tober 1, 1982 
mplish this 
1 to the genera 
5 the basic pay de 
termining method. All 
1agers who lost mon 


110 tn + 
jue Ic ine 


- 7, 
merit 


Those who 

keep their ga ins 

All fully suc -essful ind 

1bove performers will re 

ceive full comparability 

and within-grade in 

jue to longevity 

reek rmers rated margin 
ccessful will re 

half comp 

no within 


incr yoeac 
increases 


-reases 


sceptable 


wing basis 
br a 


Excer 
tional 
4% 


6% 


4% 8% 
5% 10% 


The award system above 


would recognize annual 


achievements by making 
one-time cash awards. For 
example, assume our GM 
4 4 manager from Rock Is 
land d Arsenal exceeded 
most of his objectives while 
earning an overall rating 
of “highly successful’: He 
would receive the 4.8% 
COLA paid to all employ 
ees, a $1,323 within-grade in 
January, and a merit pay 
cash award. His manager 
determined that on a scale 
of 1 to 5 this manager per 
formed at the 4 level. There 
fore, his merit pay cash 
award would be 4% of his 
base salary ($1,640, 4% x 
$41,012). Under this system 
his agency has recognized 
the manager's long-term 
accomplishments through 
base salary increases, re 
tained = incentive system 
for him remain with the 
fe Prec service, and provid 
ed a short-term reward sys 
tem 
I am hopeful that this « 
some other workable alte 
ative will soon replace the 
current merit pay mistake 
The very foundation of the 
federal govern ment s man 
agement system is being 
undermined by the funda 
mental problems of merit 
pay. But the concept 
merit pay can add an excit 
ing new dimensi ) the 
federal service if we make it 
work properly 
Steve Hidalgo 
Chairman of the Board 
Professional Managers 
Association 
Baltimore, MD 
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Voluntary Placement 
Program for the 
RIF-Affected 








If you have received ad- 
vance notice of an agency 
RIF or have been identified 
as holding a surplus posi- 
tion, you can get help in lo 
cating other job possibili- 
ties. As long as you are nota 
temporary employee, you 
are eligible for the Volun 
tary Interagency Placement 
Program (VIPP). Coordinat 
ed by the Office of Personnel 
Management, VIPP accepts 
registration and provides 
assistance to anyone likely 
to be adversely affected by 
a RIF 

VIPP maintains a computer 
ized job-matching system 
based on the voluntary ex 
change of information 
among agencies about sur 
plus employees and vacan 
cies. Early registration is 
preferable in order to allow 
ample placement coordin 
ation time 


Each agency should be re 
ferring people to VIPP as 
soon as the surplus people 
are identified or it has been 
determined that they are 
likely to be adversely affect 
ed by a RIF. Contact your 
personne! office or agency 
placement coordinator with 
any questions about your 
eligibility for VIPP registra 
tion and the procedures for 
doing so 
Once you are registered 
efforts will be made to help 
you find suitable employ 
ment in another govern 
ment ageney or the private 
sector in a position for which 
you are qualified 
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The Office of Personnel 
Management does not han- 
dle subscription arrange- 
ments for Management 
magazine. Subscriptions are 
purchased through the 
Government Printing Office, 
which provides both indi- 
vidual subscriptions and 
bulk subscriptions for Fed- 
eral agencies 


Individual Subscriptions: 
A year’s subscription (four 
quarterly issues) may be 
purchased by sending a 
check or money order to 


Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C 
20402. The annual cost is 
$10.00 domestic, $12.75 for- 
eign. Single copies are $2.75 
domestic, $3.45 foreign 
(Master Charge and Visa 
are accepted.) 


Federal Agency Bulk Sub- 
scriptions: Federal Govern- 
ment agencies may obtain 
bulk supplies of Manage- 
ment at reduced rates 
through sharing the publi- 
cation costs by riding OPM’s 
printing requisition 


Orders should be placed 
through your agency's print- 
ing procurement office. That 
office should submit a 
Standard Form | requisition 
to the Government Printing 
Office, requesting to ride 
OPM's printing requisition 
82-35 to obtain the number 
of subscriptions desired and 
specifying addresses to 
which distribution should be 
made. For more informa- 
tion call (202) 632-4400 
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